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An original Journey from London to St. Petersburgh, by way of 
Sweden; and paulo a from thence to Moscow, Riga, 
Mittau, and Berlin; with a description of the Post Towns, 
and every thing interesting in the Russian and Prussian 
Capitals, &c. To which areadded, the names, distances, and 
price, of each Post ; and a vocabulary of the most useful 
terms, in Englishand Russian. By George Green, Esy. many 
years resident in Russia. 12mo,. Pp. 236. 7s. 6d. Boosey: 
1813. “ 


Tuts is one of the most practically useful little books that has 
fallensinto our hands for some time. It differs from all those 
numerous books of Travels in which the authors are more 
anxious to display their own learning and abilities, than to 
afford any useful information to their readers. Mr. Green has 
reversed this practice, and heen solely intent on giv ing to his 
readers such information as may be of use to them, if they 
should ever be disposed to travel through the Russian t.mpire. 
The title page sufficiently explains the nature of this informa- 
tion ; it is given with perspicuity and without affectation, and 
is interspersed with anecdotes, explanatory of the manners, 
disposition, habits, and customs of the people ; of the laws and 
policy of the government ; and of the character of the reign- 
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ing sovereign. The vocabulary, which does not contain less 
than a thousand words, will be particularly useful to travellers. 
The best inns ip each town, too, are specified, and the prices 
of lodging, carriages, servants, and provisions. In short, so 
complete a traveller’s rade mecum we have seldom seen. 

The anecdotes tert recorded of the present Emperor of 
Russia are highly honourable to his character, and, as such, we 
shail transcribe them for the gratification of our readers. 


Meeting with a young officer, who had been lately promoted 
from one regiment to another, he asked him how he had liked the corps 
he had been appointed to. ‘ Extremely well, Sire, except one 
circumstance, which is much for me, but would be of little conse- 
quence to others. —* What is that ? replied the Emperor. ¢ It is,’ 
answered the officer, ‘ my pay is not equal to the expences of my 
rank, and [ have litt!e fortune.” Alexander replied, ‘ Do not let that 
trouble you ;° and a few days after, this benevolent monarch announce 
ed to him himself, that his business was finished, and that his pension 
would take place from the day of his exchange.’ eet this, ye 
Deinocrats, and think if ye are capable of such actions ! 


‘¢ In a voyage the Emperor took in 1802, his equipage and suite 
followed him, he himself going before, dressed as a simple officer, 
Upon the road he perceived a veteran soldier, whose — locks and 
interesting figure prepossessed him in his favour; he profited, 
therefore, of his disguise to enter into conversation ‘ith him, and 
began by asking him what he waited upon the road for. ‘ To see the 
Emperor,’ answered the invalid; ‘ [ should never forgive myself if I 
was te let slip such an occasion tosee so good a Prince.’ The mildness 
of the figure of this supposed officer engaged the old man to speak his 
mind: he praised and blamed the things he had been witness to ; he 
compared the duties of the father of his people to those of the duties of 
the father of afamily. The monarch listened with attention to the rustic 
eloquence of the veteran, and was pleased with the innocent homage 
rendered to his humanity, and his goodness to his subjects. The old 
man now wished to depart, as he said, to dress himself, as be lived just 
by, in a proper manner to see his sovereign, whose equipages he-began 
to see were coming. ‘£ Stay where you are,’ said the pretended 
otticer ; ‘ you have already seen him you wait for, and are now talking 
with him.’ Just at the moment the soldier thought he was laughing 
at him, but as soon as he saw his attendants approaching, his error 

ceased, and he threw himself at his sovereign’s feet. The monarch 
hifi i¢ him up, embraced him ; thanked him for his attachment and the 
plessure he had given him, anc d above all for his advice. The bounty 
of the sovereign, it is said, will perpetuate this meeting, in the family 
of the veteran, even after the poor old man shall himself cease to 
exist.” 


~ There is great goodness of heart, as well as soundness of 
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intellect, displayed in the instances here recited ;—and that 
which follows will prove, that this benevolent monarch never 
suffered merit to pass without reward, when it was known to 
him, even in the humblest stations of. life. 


“ The writer of the following anecdote was himself present, on 
the 30th of April, 1806, at the scene he describes :—The clerk of the 
parish of Irban, in the province ot Courland, whose name is Firty, 
and one of the peasants belonging to the Princess Seik, had ventured 
out to sea in a Most tremendous storm, in an open boat to save some 
Cossacks, in the war before the last, on their voyage to Stralsund, in 
a ship which was sinking. He was fortunate enough, in three trips, 
to save fifty lives, although at the hazard of hisown. His sovereign, 
in consideration of his courage and humanity, and as a mark of dis- 
tinccion, sent him a reward of one thousand roubles, and a very large 
medal, decorated with the bust of his imperial majesty, and surrounded 
with the following device, in the Russian language. ‘ For useful 
merit.’ 

‘* This medal, the insignia of the order of Saint Wladimir, was to 
be suspended from his neck by ariband. The Dowager Empress, 
likewise, sent him a valuable highly enamelled gold snutt-box, with a 
letter written wiih herown hand.  Firty was ordered to come to 
Mittau, to receive the imperial presents from the hands of the civil 
governor, Mr. Arsenoff, whose humanity has been long known, and 
which particularly distinguished itself on this occasion, 

« The ceremony took place at the governor's house, in the midst 
of a large, but select company. It began by reading to Firty the letter 
of his excellency Count Kotchuba, the minister for home affairs, and 
who adds to the noblest generosity the most discerning and distinguish- 
ed talents: the letter, for the peasant’s comprehension, had been 
translated into the Estonian language. 

«* His excellency the governor then decorated him with the medal, 
and gave him the money and Dowager Empress’s letter, and then 
embraced and. complimented this brave man in such a manner as 
sensibly affected all the spectators. 

‘** Firty himself, with great emotion, declared his sentiments of 
gratitud towards his monarch and his august family, in terms, which 
though simple, were so much the better calculated to operate on his 
auditors. Amongst other things, he said, * That the favours he that day 
had received were more than particularly agreeable to him, as it would 
place him ina situation which would enabie him to give tc his children 
an education the most likely to dispose them to be useful to their 
country, and zealous in the service of their generous Emperor ; 
whilst it was calculated to inculcate in their minds their duty towards 
their fellow-creatures.” He remarked, likewise, that what he had 
done at that dangerous moment, was, by many, deemed rash and 
blameable ; that he was not led to it by any sentiment or hope of 
reward, or even from any superstitious views, but solely from those 
feelings of his heart, with which he believed the Almighty had at that 
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moment inspired him. He, therefore, begged, that no merit should 
be attributed to him. 

“ The ceremony finished, his excellency the governor invited him 
and the wuole company to dinner, where his royal benefactor’s health 
and his were drunk in flowing bumpers. Upon hig quitting the house, 
the people ran from all parts of the town, eager to sce a simple 
peasant, who was so much distinguished by his imperial master ; and 
one might easily read upon their countenances, long life to the monarch 
who so well knew how to value and honour real merit, though con- 
cealed under the rude habit of a simple peasant 


This is an interesting anecdote, and_ reflects equal honour on 
the sovereign and the peasant.—Mr. Green estimates the 
population of Russia, after Voltaire, at only twenty-four 
millions. In Voltaire’s time, this estimate was tolerably correct, 
but he would have learnt from Mr, Eustaphiéve, that in 1811], 
the populatior. of Russia amounted to no less than forty -five 
millions and a ha!f.—In speaking of the state of slavery in 
Russia, the author states, that the Russian government are 
much censured for not suppressing it. Now, if he had referred 
to the writer just quoted, he would have found, that the present 
Emperor has acttally devoted an annual sum to the benevolent 
purpose of emancipating the peasantry from their state of 
vassalage. 

We recommend this volume, as containing a great deal of 
useful and valuable information, to all such of our readers as 
wish to acquire, without much trouble or expence, a knowledge 
of the internal state of the Russian empire. 








The Englishman at Verdun ; or, the Prisoner of Peace, a Drama, 
in fie Acts. By James Lawrence, small 8vo. Pp. 200. 5s. 6d, 
Hookhams. 1813. 


Tuts drama will form a very apt companion, and, indeed, may 
be considered as a sequel, to the picture of Verdun, of which 
we gave a very full account at the time of its appearance. It 
was written at Verdun, while the author was himself a prisoner 
there, detained in violation, not only of the rights of hospitality, 
but of the general law of nations, both of which were scrupu- 
lously respected by the legitimate government of ancient 
France. It is lamentable to witness the persecution, the 
severities, and the outrages, committed on our countrymen, 
whom chance has thrown into the power of Buonaparte. Not 
one, we believe, of these unhappy men, has been known to 
break his parole ; though several have fortunately succeeded in 
effecting their escape from prison. It did not suit the tyrant, 
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however, to make the obvious and necessary distinction between 
the two cases, and an order was actually issued, in conformity 
with that sanguinary and diabolical spirit which actuates the 
conduct of this fiend in human shape, to try every Englishman, 
not prisoners of wat, but persons detained against all justice , all 
reason, and all law, whatsoever, by a military commission, and 
to shoot him—* as having broken his parole.”—'That prisoners 
of war who break their parole of honour are liable, by the 
laws of war, to suffer death, we admit; but the men to whom 
this order referred had not been taken in arms,were not soldiers, 
but men residing, in a civil capacity, in the dominions of 
France, from motives of economy probably, before the war 
began. None of the sauguinary codes which marked the 
blood-stained annals of Rome, in the worst periods of its 
history, contain any thing half so atrocious as this order of the 
Corsican Rufhian ;—we must apply the term, though it may 
offend the delicate ears of Mr. Whitbread, and shock the 
susceptible nerves of the Quarterly Revietweers. As, however, 
Buonaparte has here specifically denounced the punishment of 
death to all who shall break their parole—and it is almost a 
solitary instance in which any denunciation of his is, even 
partially, as in the present instance, sanctioned by the principles 
of public law—it is most earnestly to. be ‘yoped, that every one 
of the allied powers will make a point of inflicting the same 
punishment on French prisoners of war, who break their 
parule. And we trust, that they will soon have an opportunity 
of making the first cxample of General Philippon, who broke 
his parole in this country, and is now fighting in the French 
armies in Germany, 

In this little piece, the Dramatis Persone consist of English, 
Revolutioniry French, and French of the old-school. Such a 
mixture of personages affords the author a fine opportunity for 
exhibiting a contrast of characters, of which he has ably 
availed himself.—The incidents, strange as they appear, are 
founded on real facts, and many of the characters, atrocious as 
they seem, are but faint resemblances of the persons whom 
they represent. The whole is worked up with ability, and 
forms an interesting drama. 
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The Shannon and the Chesapeake: a Poem, Bv0. Pp. 24. Cra- 
dock and Joy. 


Ir is a source of great satisfactiin to us, to find that, at 
length, the naval achievements of British sailors have found 
bards worthy of them. In our last number we declar- 
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ed our opinion on this subject, and illustrated that opinion 
by an appropriate example. The poem before us does not 
embrace so wide a field as the other, it is confined to an 
action between two single ships, but it is an action of 
considerable relative importance, from thé€ very extraordinary 
circumstance of its being the first engagement, since the 
war, in which a_ British frigate has taken an American 
frigate. Success so unexpected, on the part of the Americans, 
though they were in a great measure indebted for it to the 
courage of British rebels, like their own progenitors, naturally 
flattered their vanity, saad inflated their pride, and it was, 
therefore, highly gratifying to every Englishman, to learn, that 
Captain Broke had checked this career of an ticipated triumph ! 
—His gallant action with the Chesapeake is here sung in 
suitable strains, and all the particulars of the hard-fought 
contest are preserved without injury to the beauty of the verse. 
The poem opens with a description of the harbour of Boston in 
which the Chesapeake lay at anchor on the morning of the day 
on which the action was fought. 


“« The glowing summoer’s vertic ray, 
Shot wide o'er Boston’s town and bay ; 
The sultry noon-tide’s listless hour 

Was drawing near its close, 
Around its enervating power 

Had breathed a still repose ; 
And ship, and wharf, and light-house, stood 
Reflecting in the sleeping flood ; 
Save when from shore a transient wind 
Dimpled the watery mirror kind, 
And ship, and wharf, and turret bright, 
Waved in long trails of broken light, 


A bustle is then observed on board the Chesapeake, her sails 
are spread, her colours hoisted, and she sails towards a British 
frigate discovered in the offing. The Shannon is now described 
as running out her guns, clearing her decks, and making every 
preparation for action, 


‘« With royals swelling in the breeze; 
The CuHesaPeake glides o’er the seas ; 
Close on the beam she now is seen, 
A short, a silent, space between ; 

The SHANNON, erst tbat for th’ attack 
Felt ber main-top sail laid a/ack, 

Or, shivering kept with nautic skill, 
Now hears the master’s call to fill ; 
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While in ths short, this awiui, pine, 

His sword the British capiain draws ; 

And, as it glitters from its -beaih, 

‘ Lamlert aud Peake !'\—Revenge and death ! 
‘ Britons strike home !' he cries. 

Instant his broad-side thunders loud ; 

And, like the earthquake’s burst, a cioud 
Of whirling splinters flies 

From off bis rival's further side ; 

To distance o'er the flashing tide ; 

(So quick his guns, his aim so true) 

And with three cheers his gallant crew 
‘ Britons strike home !’ replies. 
The hurly-burly of the battle is well detailed—and the 

mutual taunts of the sailors are reported, with much humour. 


«* Frequent amid the battle’s heat, 

The seamen ra‘ely taunt and threat, 

‘I guess as how the Hornet's sting 

Went deep beneath the Peacock’s wing ; 
And were another Peacock here, 

As deep again ‘i would go [ swear ; 

Were she end Suannon both together, 
We'd lend them both such hearty raps, 
That with the Shamrock in our caps 

We'd twine the Peacock's feather ! 1! 
‘*« The British tars with equal zest 
Bandy the coarse and cutting jest, 

And exhortation quick and short,— 
‘ Well-pointed fire boys !—that’s your sort, 
Come,roundand grape, —bouse out—huzzah! 
At her again—the proud jack- daw ! 
We'll singe her wings! The Frenchman's tune 
Belike she'll dance the first of June. 
Our red shells too her gangways vex, 
And from our tops o’er all her decks, 
The small-arms pelt like hail ;— 
While every gun we fire, my hearts ! 
A bloody Peacock's feather starts 
Fiom off her Yanky tail.’ ” 










The fall of the American Captain Lawrence, the subsequent 
boarding of the Chesapeake by the crew of the Shannon, led 
by their gallant Captain, who is wounded at their head, and the 
striking of the American colours, constitute the remainder of 
the interesting detail—The poem then closes, in the follow- 


ing animating strains. 
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‘¢ Proud o’er the constellated field 
The union floats sublime ! 

To Britons must Columbia yield, 
As now, to latest time ; 

And as they bold their course resumé 
Along her humbled shore, 

Her eagle cowers with ruffed plume 
Scared at the lion’s roar : 

While Nova-Scotia’s joyful coast 

Salutes her darling pride and boast, 
And echoes to the skies, 

In acclamations far prolonged, 

From all her pcints and headlongs throngeds 
The Spannow and her prize !” 








“ Thus, Britons ! on the watery field, 
Our matchless fathers fought ; 
Thus Brake his arms were wont to wield, 
and thus his conquests bought ; 
Thus was the haughty Moor subdued, 
Thus tamed the Belgian fierce and rude 5 
And thus we won Iberia’s gold 
That braved our strength in days of old.— 
Such was the flame your Netson breath’d 
When Denmark hung her head ; 
And such his brows with laurels wreath’d; 
When his high spirit fled ; 
This flame shall ever blast your foes 
In contest hand to hand, 
As Broke on ocean nobly shews, 
And WeturncTon by land. 
And Georece! if ceaseless round thy shore 
Infuriate war is doom'd to roar, 
Its wrath shall burst in vain :— 
*« Brirons strike home !” be this our spell 
Columbia's erring rage to quell ; 
Or dared the world her iuipious cause sustain, 
This to ‘ the world in arms’ should proudly tell, 
Britons still rules, and aye shall rule the main ! 


This poem is as highly creditable to the patriotic spirit, as it 
is to the talents, and to the principles, of the author. It is 
appropriately dedicated to the officers and seamen of the navy, 
and to the officers and men of the royal marines. 
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Mrs. More’s Christian Morals. 


(Continued fromp. 263.) 


tn her chapter “ On Influence,” the author introduces a series 
of remarks, and a train of reasoning, well calculated to carry 
conviction to the most sceptical mind, unless where the 
avenues to it are hermetically sealed by the hand of prejudice. 
Let every man, in whatever situation of life he may be placed, 
and particularly every person in power, seriously weigh 
these reflections, on the use and abuse of influence; and let 
him, moreover, recollect that influence, like wealth, isa talent 
for the due employment of which he is strictly responsible. What 
a scope for self-animadversion is here aftorded tohim whom birth, 
ability, fortune, or chance,— for each serves, in this country, 
as the means of elevation—has raised to some situation, of 
eminence which gives hm great power, and still greater influ- 
ence. How strictly will sucha man, witha view to the account 
which he will have to render hereafter, interrogate himself on 
the use of his influence! Have I, will he say, never suffered 
myself to be guided by motives of vanity, or of self-interest, 
in the disposal of places, entrusted to my patronage, not for 
my own gratification, but for the public good? Have I never 
allowed the solicitation of a personal friend, or the request 
of some individual who had it in his power to return the favour, 
either by parliamentary support, or in some other way, to 
supersede the claims of superior merit or of longer service ? 
Have | always acted on the principle that my duty was to con- 
sult the public good exclusively ? Difficult as these questions 
may appear to angwer, the objects to which they relate, form but 
a very small portion of that important and imperative duty 
whichis impos@d on persons of wealth and. power. 


«* Rank and fortune confer an influence the most commanding. All 
objects attract the more notice from being placed on an eminence, 
and do not excite the less attention, because they may deserve less 
admiration. Ip anticipating the scrutiny tbat will hereafter be made 
into the manner in which the rich and great have employed their in- 
fluence, that powerful engine put into their hands for the noblest pur- 
poses, may we not venture to wish they had some disinterested friend, 
less anxious to please than to serve them ?” (where, alas! are such 
friends to be found, and how Jong, if found, would they be listened 
to ?) ** who would honestly, as occasion might offer, interrogate in a 
manner something like the following : 

** Allow me, as a friend to your immortal interests, to ask youa 
few plain questions. Has your power been uniformly employed in 
No. 185, Vol, 45, October, 1813, Aa 
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discouraging injustice, in promoting particular as well as genera! 
good ; in countenancing religious, as well as charitable, institutions ; 
in protecting the pious, as well as in assisting the indigent? Has 
your influence been conscientiously exerted in vindicating injured 
merit ; has it been employed in defending insulted worth against the in- 
solence of the unfeeling, the scorn of the unworthy, the neglect of the 
unthinking ? Has it been exercised in patronizing modest genius, 
which would, without your fostering hand, have sunk in obscu- 
rity? 

“* Have you, in the recommendations which have been required of 
you, had an eye to the suitableness of the candidate for the place, 
rather than to a provision for an unworthy applicant, to the injury of 
the office? And have you honestly preferred the imperative claims of 
the institution to the solicitations, or even to the wants, of the indi- 
vidual ? Have you never loaded a public,” (by putting three in a bed 
for instance) “‘ or injured a private, establishment, by appointing an 
unfit agent, because he was a burden on your own hands, or acharge 
on your own purse? Have you never promoted a servant who has 
‘ wasted your goods,’ and with whom you parted for that very reason, 
to the superintendance of a charity, or to the management of an 
office, where you knew he would havea wider sphere, and a more 
uncontrouled power, of purloining public property, or wasting private 
eeete than in that from which your prudence had discharged 
vim 2” 


It would be an invidious task to supply answers to each of 
these questions, though we incline to think that it would not 
be a difficult task. It is much better, however, for the indivi- 
duals to whom they apply, (as well as for the community) if they 
can be led conscientiously to answer them themselves ; since 
self-reproof is the first step towards effective reformation. 
‘The author pursues her strain of i interrogation, and now applies 
it to higher objects. 


‘« Have you never, if entrusted with a patronage over that pecu- 
liarly sacred office, ‘ which any one may well tremble to give or to re- 
ceive’ Leen governed by a spirit of nepotism, in the disposal o of it, which 
you perhaps severely censure under another establishment most ob- 
viously corrupt? Have you never been engaged in promoting men, 
who, from their destitution of principle, are a dishonour to the pro- 
fession in which you have been raising them, or, by the want of abi- 
lities, are disqualified for it? Have you never connived at the pre- 
ferment of the weak or the wicked, tothe exclusion of others whose 
virtues and talents eminently fitted them for the situation? Or, 
have you, rather, strenuously laboured to fix the meritorious in the 
place they were so qualified to fill, while you supplied the wants of the 
undeserving or incompetent relative out of your own purse? And 
have you habitually made a conscience of recommending adequate 
persons in preference to the unworthy and the unfit, though the 
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latter belonged to your own little senate, or swelled your own 
large train.” 


What a crowd of reflections rush on the mind, on the 
perusal of this passage! And who has been so inattentive an 
observer of public events as not to perceive, or so uncandid as 
hot to acknowledge, the force and justice of interrogations, 
the application of which cannot possibly elude the penetration 
of the most superficial? The subject is at all times important 
but never more so than at the present moment; and it is the 
duty of every public writer to meet it fairly and intrepidly. 
On the one hand, it must be admitted, that when men become 
ministers, they do not cease to be men; in other words, that 
when they take upon themselves new public duties, they do 
not cast off old relative duties and social feelings. Hence, it is 
natural, that when they have places at their disposal, they should 
feel a strong disposition to give them to their own relations 
or friends, in preference to mere acquaintances, or absolute 
strangers. And, if the objects they select are equally merito- 
rious, and equally qualified for the vacant situations, with 
other candidates for office, there seems to be no reason, in a fe= 
ligious, moral, or political, point of view, why such disposition 
should not be gratified. But, most assuredly, in ecélesiastical 
promotions, a more rigid discretion should be exercised, and 
nothing of personal feelings should be allowed to interfere with 
the strict discharge of public duty. The sole consideration, in 
sach promotions, should be, with respect tothe individual, an irre= 
proachable character, and superior fitness forthe office ;—with 
respect to the situation itself, whether the character and the inter- 
ests of the church would be best promoted by his appointment. It 
is not our intention to examine all appointments of the present 
century by this criterion ; much less is it our wish to ‘ speak evil 
of dignities.” “We believe it may be asserted, without par- 
tiality, and without injustice, that in the use of influence and 
patronage, no ministers were more pure, nor less guided by 
prejudice, nor more exempt from partiality, than Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Perceval. Ina recent instance, too, the present minister 
has signalized his impartiality and his attention to the welfare 
of the church, by the unsolicited appointment of an individual, 
destitute of interest, and with nothing but his merit to reegm- 
mend him, to a situation of eminence “and emolument—though 
not, indeed, till it had been rejected by another person more 
immediately connected with himself. But, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to look at some of the high offices in the 
church, observing by whom they are filled, and by whom they 


might have been filied, without feeling great disappointment, 
Aa2 
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and deep regret; without acknowledging the prevalence of 
“the spirit of nepotism,’ as manifested in the preference 
given to ‘ the weak, to the exclusion of others whose virtues 
und taients enunently fitted them Jor the situation.” Nor is the 
censure attached to such conduct limited to this minister or to 
that ; with the two honourable and splendid exceptions, noticed 
above, it extends to the majority of individuals who have held 
high official situations. It is, however, a conduct most deeply 
to be deplored, because it is pregnant with such pernicious 
consequences, not merely to the church, not yet only to the 
church and state, but to the great cause of religion itself. 
Where a man is promoted to a situation in the church, fer 
which he is evidently unqualified, merely because he is related 
to a minister, while others who have signalized their learning, 
their zeal, their talents, and their piety, in defence of religion, 
and in support of the establishment, are neglected, the gene- 
rality of mankind will be disposed to extend their reproaches 
from the patrons to the church, and, by an easy gradation, from 
the church to its religion. Hence evils are multiplied, schism 
is promoted, scoffers are encouraged, and discontent is excited. 
Bold must be the man who can coolly resolve to incur such 
a dreadful weight of responsibility! 

Mis. More extends her admonitions to other parts of mi- 
nisterial conduct, connected with the exertion of influence. 
She particularly reminds them that the acts done by their 
agents are done by themselves, and that they are responsible for 
the injustice of those agents. She pertinently asks the man 
ef power, whether he has unkindly denied aecess to the diffi- 
dent solicitor, who has no other channel to preferment but his 
favour; and whether he has considered that, ‘ to listen to wea- 
risome applications and pertinacious claims, is among the 
drawbacks of comfort necessarily appended to his station ?’ 
She dwells with great earnestness on this subject, from her 
persuasion, that many persons in official situations, from a 
facility of disposition, or from a wish to avoid trouble, or to 
spare their own feelings, ‘ are frequently induced to copfer 
and to refuse favours, not only against their principles and 
their judgment, but against their will.’ If such be really 
the case, of which we profess our ignorance, it hetrays a want 
of principle, as well as a breach of duty, which cannot be too 
severely reprobated. That she does not require of ministers 
more than they are capable of performing, she proves by 
exampie, 

‘* Some striking instances of delicate liberality, recorded of a late 
jamevied statesman, have shewn, that it is not too much to expect 
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from human nature, that a man should exert his influence for the 
benefit of another, even though it were to his own disadvantage, and 
that he should be not only willing, but desirous, not to procure for 
himself the gratitude of the obliged person, nor to obtain his admira- 
tion ; but would be contented, that, while he himself afforded all 
fhe benefit, an intervening agent should have all thecredit. ‘This 
disinterestedness is among the nicer criteria of a christian spirit.” 


It is with equal pride and pleasure we remark, that this noble 
characteristic of a generous mind, and of a christian spirit, 
was common to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Perceval. That it may pre- 
vail, in the same degree, in every one whom the sovereign 
may appoint to preside over his councils, is our fervent wish. 

From the influence exerted in official appointments, the 
author passes to the influence of the great, on the manners and 
morals of society, which opens, of course, a most fertile field 
of inguiry. Her sentiments on the subject are much too 
valuable to be omitted here. 


«* As the great and noble are sufficiently disposed to look with 
reverted eye back to their ancestral honours, it were to be wished 
that they were all as ready, as we are’ happy to say some of them are, 
to cast the same careful retrospect to the ancient usages of their illus- 
trious houses. There was a time when family devotion was a kiad of 
natural appendage to high rank, when domestic worship was almost 
as inseparably connected with the aristocracy, as the church with the 
state, The chapel was as much a part of the splendid establishment 
as the state-room. When the form of piety was thus kept up, the 
reality was more likely toexist, Even the appearance was a homage 
to religion, the very custom was an honourable recognition of Chris- 
tianity. But, in the way of influence, it must have been of high 
importance ; the domestics would have their sense of duty kept alive, 
and would with more alacrity serve those who they saw served God, 
It was a bond of political, as well as of moral, union ; it was the 
only occasion on which ‘the poor and the rich met together.’ 
There is something of a coalescing property in social worship. In 
acknowledging their common dependance on their common master, 
this equality of half an hour would be likely to promote subordina- 
tion through the rest of the day. ‘Take it in an inferior point of 
view, it was a useful discipline, a tamily muster-roll, a sort of domes- 
tic parade, which regularly brought the privates before their com- 
manding officers, and maintained order, as well as detected absence. 
It was also calculated to promote the interests of the superiors, by 
periodically reminding their dependants of their duty to God, which 
necessarily involves every human obligation,” 


Sound piety and good sense are strikingly remarkable in this 
passage, which reflects great credit on the author’s principles 
and intellects, The practice of family devotion which she s@ 
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strongly recommends, would certainly have a greater tendency, 
if generally adopted, than anything else, to reform the immo- 
rality of the present age. She has placed it in so strong a 
point of view, and in language at once so simple, so perspi- 
cuous, and so impressive, as to supersede the necessity of a 
single comment. 

The influence of genius and of learning is the next point 
which she discusses. The value of these endowments de- 
pénds entirely on their use and application. We have often 
impressed this consideration on the minds of authors ; and we 
have frequently taken occasion to reprobate the Pagan idea, 
that men of genius and learning have no occasion to regard the 
moral tendency of their works, when they write only for amuse- 
ment. We contend, on the contrary, that it is their duty to 
exert the talents which they possess, for the instruction of 
their fellow creatures, and that, consequently, when they write 
works of amusement, they should render them the channels of 
moral information. When the ancients wrote fables, they took 
special care to point the moral. Delectando pariterque monendo, 
was a maxim which did them honour, and which savoured 
more of a Christian spirit, than the flippant remarks of pro- 
fessed christians, who would deprive the exertions of intel- 


lectual power of all moral force and effect; and degrade 
genius and learning into mere instruments of amusement for 
the idle, the thoughtless, and the dissipated, votaries of plea- 
sure. We should call this an unworthy employment of the men- 
tal powers. Of the perverse misapplication of these powers, 
the consequences are more injurious to the community, and 
more dreadful to the author himself. 


** Of all the various sentences to be awarded at the dread tribunal, 
can imagination figure one more severe than will be pronounced 
against the polluted and polluting wit; the noblest faculties turned 
into arms against him who gave them, the eloquence which would 
scarcely have disparaged the tongue of angels, converted to the rhe- 
toric of hell ? 

‘‘ The mischief of a corrupt book is indefinite both in extent and 
duration. When the personal example of the writer has done its 
worst, and has only ruined his friends and neighbours, the operation 
of an unprincipled work may be but just beginning. It isasin, the 
commission of which carries in it more of the character of its infer- 
nal inspirer, than any other. It is a crime not prompted by appetite, 
kindled by passion, or provoked by temptation ; but a gratuitous, 
voluntary, cold-blooded enormity, the offspring of intellectual wicked- 
ness, the child of spiritual depravity ; ; the deepest sin without the 
slightest excuse. Sins of surprise have infirmity to plead, but, in 
this frigid villainy, the badness of the motive .keeps pace with the 
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turpitude of the act. The intention is to offend God ; the project is 
to ruin man; the aim is to poison the tem) oral peace, the d-sign is. 
to murder the everlasting hope, of all who come in contact with it.” 


In this description of the nature and effect of a corrupt 
publication, we perfectly concur with our author ; but we 
think her incorrect in her notion of the intention of the writer 
of such a book being “ to offend God.” To us it appears, 
that a man who could compose such a work, would never think 
of God at all; it could proceed only, we should imagine, from 
the pen of an atheist. If, however, he did acknowledge the 
existence of a God, he never would be so mad, or rather, so 
foolish, as to write with the intention to offend him; although 
his production must necessarily have that. effect. He might 
shut his eyes against conviction, his ears against reason and 
scripture, and his heart against the dictates of conscience ; but 
he never could think of God, as God, and proceed to write with 
a direct intention of offending him. 

The closing remarks, in this chapter, are highly interesting 
to men of genius, for whose benefit we shall transcribe them, 
adding such comments as to us shall appear appropriate and 
useful. 


«* An affecting thought involuntarily forces itself upon us, on the 
departure of distinguished genius. All those shining talents which 
had hitherto too exclusively filled onr minds sink at once in our 
estimation, because we know they are now nothing to their possessor 
Lut as they were used, worse ihan nothing if they were not used wisely, 
In the court where he now stands for trial, neither the cogent argu- 
ment nor the pointed wit can secure his acquittal, happy if they appear 
not strong evidences against it- The qualities of his heart, which, 
perhaps, dazzled by those of his head, we had not taken into the 
account—his errors having been lost in his brightness—now come 
forward as the others recede. Our feelings are solely occupied with 
what may be now available to him to whom we have owed pleasure 
or information. That fame which we lately thought so solid and 
good, seems now a painted cloud melting into air—that proud ror 
EVER for which he wrote, seems dwindled to a point—that visionary 
immortality which he had assigned as his meed, compared with the 
éternity on which he has entered, is become less than the shadow to 
the substance, less than the halo to the sun.” 


These are reflections which seldom, we fear, suggest them- 
selves to the mind of a biographer ; yet are they not just, are 
they not important? The truth of them is indisputable, their 
importance beyond calculation, Let us now shew how the 


author applies them. 
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“* This idea,” she pursues, “ strikes the mind with peculiar force, 
upon the recent disease of two writers of uncommon reach of thought, 
profound research, and unbounded philological learning. Had these 
two eminent men been possessed of inferior minds, or a more 
dubious fame, their death would have sounded the signal of silence, 
no less to the moralist, than to the satyrist, as to the gross sensuality 
and corrupt principles of THE ONE, the avowed atheism and profligate 
political doctrines of THE OTHER. As it is, we cannot but refer to 
them, though with feelings of pungent regret, and only under a strong 
sense of the atonement which such examples owe to the world for the 
mischief they do it, as a melancholy illustration of some of the pre- 
ceding remarks. It is to be feared, that the unmixed commendation 
of their talents and erudition, without the gentlest censure of their 
principles and practices, with which some of our Journals abounded on 
the loss of those able but unhappy men, might tend to impress the 
ardent youthful student with an over valuation of genius, unsanctified 
by christian principles, of erudition undignified by virtuous conduct. 

Far, very far, from my heart be the ungenerous thought of 
treating departed eminence with disrespect, but in analyzing striking 
characters is it not a duty to separate ‘ the precious from the vile,’ Jest 
unqualified commendation, where there is such large room for 
censure, should, while profusely embalming the dead, allure the 
ingenu:'s living to an imitation as unlimited, as the panegyric was 
undistinguishing ?” 


It is a melancholy fact that, with a vast majority of the public 
writers of the present day, religious and moral principles and 
conduct appear of so little importance, as scarcely ever to enter 
into their consideration, in their estimate of human character, 
Genius, though prostituted to the basest purposes, and accom- 
panied with every vice, is sure to form the theme of indiscrimi- 
nate praise ; as if the panegyrist thought that, by lavishing his 
commendations upon genius, some portion of it would be 
imputed to himself. Great erudition, and deep learning, 
experience, in this respect, the same treatment as genius, which 
is probably inflaenced by a similar hope, of attracting some 
share of applause for the same endowments. If censured for 
such mischievous conduct, they fly for refuge to the arms of 
liberality, and the school-boy’s adage, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, is ostentatiously retorted on the censor. These men, 
however, are not aware that, by thus shamefully misleading 
their readers, they are sapping the foundations of morality, aud 
destroying the very cement of society. They tacitly admit 
genius as an atonement for vice, learning as an expiation for 
Sin 5 as if ignorant of the scriptural truth—to whom much 
is given, of him will much be required, In proportion to the 
high endowments of a man, and the extent of his knowledge, 

are his social and relative duties, and the weight of his respon- 
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sibility, increased. The weak and uninformed may fail through 
ignorance ; but the learned and the erudite can urge no excuse 
for their failings. Itis, then, the decision of reason, as well as 
the voice of religion, which renders the errors of the latter more 
criminal than those of the former. Besides the Influence which 
the misconduct of men of eminence has on their fellow creatures, 
gives additional force to its criminality. Yo sink their vices, 
therefore, and, to panegyrize their endowments, without 
discrimination, and without reserve, is ‘o loosen the barriers 
between virtue and vice, and even to render vice amiable and 
illustrious in the public eye. A grosser dereliction of duty, in 
-a publie writer, or one preguant with more pernicious con- 
sequences to society 1 scarcely be } imagined. 

To prevent the powsibility of mistake, Mrs. More applies her 
remar!s, in the last passage quoted; | nm" » Professor Porson, and to 
Mr. Fiserié Tooke. That the former was a gross sensualist, 
unhappily, is a fact but too noterious to admit of dispute ; and 
that his principles were corrupt, the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle, which, at one time, teemed with his blasphemous 
productions, too strongly testified. ‘That some of the political 
doctrines of the latter, too, justify the epithet here aflixed to 
them, few will be found to deny ; but that he was * au avowed 
atheist,” we never before heard, and, therefore, we wish that 
the author had adduced some proofs of the justice of her 
assertion. We do not recollect, in the works of Mr. Tooke, 
any avowal of atheistical principles ; as a priest of the Church 
of England, he must have subscribed to the thirty-nine articles ; 
his biographer, Mr. Stephens, has vouched for his sincerity as 
a christian, and for his attachment to the establishment, in 
preference to every other religion; it was, therefore, we think, 
incumbent on the author, to state the grounds on which her 
imputation rested. We firmly believe her to be much too 
conscientious to prefer any charge, without a conviction of its 
justice, and a consciousness of her ability to support it by 
adequate proofs. And, for this reason, we shall suspend’ our 
judgment, until we shall become acquainted with those proofs, 
which, we feel convinced, will accompany the accusation, in 
some future edition of her work ; for we will not insult the 
moral feeling of the British public so far as to doubt, fora 
moment, that a work of this nature will be most extensively 
circulated. 

With this cautionary restriction, we profess our hearty con- 
currence with every sentiment which she has expressed ; and 
she has our warmest thanks for thus boldly supporting the 
interests of religion and morality, agaiast vulgar clamour, and 
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popular ignorance. ‘That men should be found so destitute of 
principle, as to mislead unwary youth by holding out, as objects 
of imitation, men who united the worst principles with the best 
abilities, and this merely to fill up a vacant column in a 
Journal, or to attract popularity, at the expence of truth, is, 
indeed, a subject of serious concern ! 

The chapter devoted toa consideration of the use and abuse 
of time—a subject, by the bye, which has been admirably 
treated by the amiable and excellent Bishop Horne, in one of 
_ his sermons—contains much useful observation. On the 

affected indolence of men of genius the following remarks 
have the double merit of ingenuity and truth. 


** Considerable evil, with respect to the economy of time, arises 
from.an error which infects some minds of a superior cast. A notion 
that contempt of order and custom are indications of genius, that 
great minds cannot be tied to times, nor enslaved by seasons. They 
value themselves on being systematic only in their disdain of method, 
on Being regular in nothing but irregularity; with them accident 
gives the law to action. They pride themselves not in dispatching 
business, and this in order to shew with what ability they can retrieve 
time to which they are always in arrears: From this vanity of 
intimating that they can execnte in hours what costs slower souls 
days or weeks, the most pressing business is deferred to some indefinite 
period, and duties thus postponed are not seldom omitted. 

‘© The same confidence in his own powers which leads a young 
man of genius to beliewe he can catch knowledge by intuition, see 
every thing ata glance, and comprehend every thing in a moment, 
tempts him to put off that moment. But if such wonders are really to 
be achieved without the old ingredients, time and study, what might 
he not expect would be accomplished with their assistance ? Those 
who are now marvels would then be miracles! The too common 
consequence of this impatience of application is to affect to despise 
whatever knowledge requires time to attain, and to consider whatever 


demands industry to acquire, as not worth acquiring. 


The advice conveyed in these arch reflections, salutary and 
forcible as it is, will, we suspect, have less effect on those per- 
sons for whose benefit it is intended, than the powerful appeal, 
in the next passage, to the omnipotent laws of fashion, which 
“in every thing bears sovereign sway.” 


“‘ Nor is this error monopolized by talents. We have known 
some, who, having no other evidence of genius to produce, never 
failed to be unpunctual. It is a wonder that the more intellectual, 
seeing their province thus invaded by dunces, do not become regular 
through mere contempt of their imitators, and abandon the abuse of 


time to those who know not how to spend it wisely.” 
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We call this an appeal to fashion, because success is ex- 
pected on the same principle on which a woman of fashion is 
persuaded to abandon any particular custom, or to forego the 
use of any particular article of dress,~because such custom or 
such dress has been adopted by persons in vulgar life. Here, 
men of genius are the fashionable beings, and fools the pro- 
Fanum vulgus—let the former then say of the latter, odi pro- 
fanum vulgus et arceo---and let them disdain to kill tine when 
fools presume to murder it. 

Charity, which forms the subject of the ninth chapter of 
this instructive volume, opens a field of discussion so vast, is 
so comprehensive in its scope, as scarcely to admit of com- 
pression within the small space here allotted to it, so as to give 
it that degree of consideration which its importance requires. 
The author admits that this is an age of charity---that is, in 
the restricted use of the term, as applied to almsgiving. She re- 
marks, at the same time, that there are some frugal sentimen- 
talists, who pay the debt of benevolence with their tears, 
instead of paying it with their purse ; and, in reference to this 
topic, she relates the following curious anecdote : 


“ The author, many years ago, made one in a party of friends ; 
an expected guest, who was rather late, at length came in ; she was 
in great agitation, having been detained on the road by a dreadful fire 
in the neighbourhood. The poor family, who were gone to bed, had 
been with difficulty awakened. The mother had escaped by throw- 
ing herself from a two pair of stairs window into the street. She 
then recollected, that, in her extreme terror, she had left her child 
behind in bed. To the astonishment of all present, she instantly 
rushed back through the flames, and, to the general joy, soon ap- 
peared with the child alive in her arms While she was expressing 
her gratitude, the light of the lamps fell on its face, and she perceived, 
to her inexpressible horror, that she had saved the child of another 
woman---her own had perished. It may be imagined what were the 
feelings of the company. A subscription was instantly begun, Al- 
most every one had liberally contributed, when a nobleman, who 
could have bought the whole party, turning to the writer of these 
pages, said, ‘ Madam, I will give you’ every expecting eye was 
turned to the peer, knowing him to be unused to the giving mood ; 
the person addressed joyfully held out her hand, but drew it back on 
his coolly saying--=‘ I will give you this affecting incident for the sub- 
ject of your next tragedy.’ Some will read this passage who were 
present on the occasion,” 


We lament, for the sake of public example, and from a 
wish to prevent the misapplication of the anecdote, that the 
author has not thought fit to publish the name of this unfeeling 
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and worthless peer. The man who could be so destitute of 
the common feelings of humanity, as to treat such an afflic- 
tion with levity, was a disgrace not only to the aristocracy, but 
to h man nature itself. The author comments, most justly 
and most judiciously, on the hyperbolical praises bestowed, 
occasionally, in charity-sermons, on the duty of alms-giving, 
and illustrates her meaning by the following apposite fact : 


** In the temple of him who gave his son to die, to atone for the 
sins of the world, I once heard, and from no mean authority, charity 
called the atoning virtue of the age. To have termed it the prevailing, 
the distinguishing, the most amiable, characteristic of the age, had 
been right and true. But when I found it thus gravely proposed as an 
expiation for sin, I was ready to imagine that I heard the exclamation 
of St. Paul to his Galatians---‘ I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you unto the grace of Christ unto another gos- 


a 


The preacher, probably, had in his mind the scriptural de- 
claration, that charity covereth a multitude of sins ; but, in 
his desire to swell the collection, his zeal outran his judg- 
ment, and led him to ascribe to charity a power which did 
not belong to it, and which exclusively attaches to the blessed 
founder of our faith, the redeemer of a sinful world. 


In the discussion of the subject of prejudice, we meet with 
the following sensible observations on the effect of political 
prejudices : 


‘** How endless and intricate are the misleadings of political preju- 
dice! Itis as detailed and minute in its operation, as it is broad and 
extensive in its compass. Will not the circumstance of voting on the 
same side, often stand instead of the best qualities, in recommending 
one man to the good opinion of another ? With this unfounded partia- 
lity is naturally connected a dislike to better men, on the mere ground 
of their taking the opposite side ; for party, which takes such a large 
permission to think, and act for itself, takes care never to allow to 
others the liberty which it so broadly and uniformly assumes. 

‘« He who drinks deep into the spirit of party, minutely pencils all 
the shades of misrepresentation ; his prejudice blackening, his par- 
tiality whitening ; the one deforming what is fair, the other beautify- 
ing what is foul; the one defacing temples, the other garnishing 
sepulchres- Providence, in the mean time, working its own way by 
these perverse instruments ; the worst designers being sometimes sur- 
prised into doing more good than they intended, by a wish to antici- 
pate the good projected by the opposite party, and so to throw an 
odium upon them, for not having been able to effect the same, though 
ibey had perhaps planned it, and though adverse circumstances alone 
bad interrupted the scheme, or the want of a suitable occasion had 
dciayed its accomplishment. Thus good is effected, the public is 
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benefitted, all are pleased. The conscientious rejoice that it is done 
at any rate; the prejudiced, that their party have the credit of doing it. 

‘« There are among the exhaustless manoeuvres of a party-cham- 
pion, if I may so speak, gestures and signs of disapprobation, which 
are ef equal efficacy with language itself. ‘There are also artifices in 
writing, that resemble intonation and accent in a skilful speaker, 
which, by a turn of the voice, or a clause in a parenthesis, throw in 
a shade of distinction, Jend an emphasis which makes mystery intel- 
ligitle, and helps out the apprehension of the reader. There is such 
a thi ing as an intellectual shake of the head, an implication that has 
more meaning than an assertion, a hint which can effectually detract 
from the commendation which prudence had extorted, and which 
serves to awaken suspicion more than a direct charge. Whatever 
is omitted is sure to be more than supplied ; whatever is dexterously 
left open by the writer, never fails to be overcharged by the reader, who 
always values bimself on his ingenuity in filling up an hiatus, There 
is a way of setting out with general praise, in order to make the medi- 
tated change more effectual. A practised reader will see through the 
ariful circumlocutory preface, which is gradually preparing to intro- 
duce the little, though effectualiy disparaging, particle but. These 
artifices raise up the ghost of some unknown evil in the character 
to be injured, and excite, at the same time, the idea of prudence and 
moderation in the censurer. It is a mysterious giving out, an as- 
sumed regret at being compelled to speak, a hypocritical conscien- 
tiousness, a reluctance of communication, which, after it bas told 
much more than all it knows, tenderly affects to have kept back the 
worst.” 


These shrewd remarks betray a knowledge of political tactics, 
and of party-manceuvres, which we should not have suspected 
Mrs. More of possessing. For a knowledge of the human 
mind, and even of the world, however, we gave her full cre- 
dit; for they had been sufficiently manifested in her former 
productions. Her observations on religious prejudices are 
equally worthy of attention. From these she directs her 
attention to philosophical and worldly prejudices. 


** But, from the prejudices which one class of Christians are too 
ready to indulge against another, we turn to those of a different 
character, to the philosophical man of the world, who is prepossessed 
not so much against any particular sect of Christians, as against 
Christianity itself. These unhappy prejudices are often laid in by 
an education in which no one thing has been neglected except religion. 
The intellect has been enlarged by the grandeur, and polished by the 
splendour, of Pagan literature, which took early possession of the 
yet vacant mind, ‘and still maivtains its ascendancy with that power 
and energy which naturally belong to first, and, therefore, deep, 
impressions. The subsequent character continues to feel the effect 
of the excessive admiraton early excited by some favourite authors, by 
whom the more impetuous passions and generous vices are exalted 
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into virtues, while the spurious virtues are elevated into perfections 
little short of divine, and the whole adorned with whatever can cap- 
tivate the fancy and enchant the taste; with beautiful imagery, in- 
genious fiction, and noble poetry. Who, indeed, does not feel 
divided between admiration at their writings, and regret that the 
writers were not providentially favoured with divine illumination ? 
Their brightness, like that of ebony, is a. fine polish on a dark 
substance. 


There is a good deal of truth in this remark upon the present 
system of public educaticn ; whichis, in fact, any thing but a 
Christian education. Pagan heroes, Pagan principles, Pagan 
morals, and Pagan virtues, are the objects which boys, at the 
majority of our public schools, are taught most to prize, most 
to esteem. They attend prayers, indeed, and go to church ; 
but what they there learn of religion is merely mechanical, 
if we may so apply the expression: They are not taught 
religion theoretically, or fundamentally ; they know nothing 
of its principles. Very different, indeed, is the Pagan know- 
ledge which they imbibe; it is inculcated gradually, syste- 
matically, and radically. Yet, how monstrous does it seem, 
to leave boys to acquire, accidentally, or as they may, that 
knowledge, which is of more importance to them than all other 
earthly endowments, because that alone can make them wise 
unto salvation, merely that they may devote their whole time 
to the acquirement of classical erudition, and of personal ac- 
complishments. Nay, to such an extent is this strange infatua- 
tion, or, to speak more characteristically, this radical error, 
in education, carried that, in the eagerness to teach boys the 
dead, or foreign, languages, they totally neglect their mother 
tongue. At very few, if any, of our public schools, are En- 
glish books, of any description, even the Brie, introduced. 
They are instructed neither to read, nor to pronounce, the lan- 
guage of their country. And it is a fact, as strange as indis- 
putable, that even such as are destined for the church, are 
never instructed to read, from their infancy to the period of 
their ordination. Hence it is, that we occasionally meet 
with clergymen, eminent for their learning, their knowledge, 
and their piety, who murder the beautiful service of our church 
from their inability to read it with propriety. More than once, 
have we taken occasion to animadvert on this unpardonable 
defect in education ; it is still adhered to with a pertinacity, 
the most astonishing ; nor is our daily experience of the evils 
which it produces, sufficient to drive our instructors of youth, 
at our public schools and universities, out of their beaten 
track. Every public school ought to have an English master, 
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whose sole occupation should be to teach the elementary 
principles of the language, orthography, reading with correct- 
ness, and the art of composition; and a given portion of each 
day should be allotted to these necess: uy studies. England is 
the only country in the public schools of which the mother 
tongue is wholly neglected. 


** Here the indignant man .of letters, if any such should conde- 
scend to cast an eye on these pages, will exclaim, are scholars, then, 
necessarily irreligious ? God forbid ! far from me be sucha vulgar 
insinuation—far from me be sucha preposterous charge, not only 
against a multitude of eminent Lay-Christians, but against the whole 
of that large and venerable body, whose life and labours are dedicated 
to religion, all of whom are or ought to be learned.” 


Far from us also, be any insinuation so grossly unjust. We 
neither mean to cast so foul a stigma on scholars, nor to bring 
classical knowledge into discredit. We only wish that Christi- 
anity should form an essential part of the education of a Chris- 
tian; and that Englishmen should be made to understand the 
language of their own country. Mrs. More pursues this inter- 
esting subject throughout the chapter on prejudices; drawing 
a contrast between the splendid allurements of the Pagan system, 
and the more unassuming, but less flattering, virtues which 
Christianity inculeates. In reference to “ the preposterous 
systems of a false religion,” which she truly regards as harmless 
when compared to the treacherous attacks of professing Chris- 
tians on the true religion, she observes ; 


«* But if the enthusiastic votary of these systems go no farther 
than to establish philosophy as his standard, and taste as his guide ; 
when he is brought to think, not that philosophy and taste are to be 
abandoned, for Christianity requires no such sacrifices ; but that they 
are to be admired subordinately, the misfortune is, that the second half 
of life is sometimes spent in imperfectly counteracting the principles 
imbibed in the first half. It is not easy to get rid of the prepossession 
in favour of a morality untinctured with religion; of ‘ that love of 
fame which the pure spirit doth raise,’ but which it is the office of 
the renewed spirit to lower—of the admiration exhausted on splendid, 
but vicious, characters—of the idolatry cherished for unprincipled 
heroes—of the partiality felt for all the powerfal rivals which 
genius has raised up to religion—of ail the sins that poetry has canon- 
ized—al] the sophistry that praise has sanctified—all the pernicious 
elegancies of the gay—ail the hollow reasonings of the grave.” 


This is aptly termed a state of neutrality between religion 
and unbelief, which oftener, we fear, ends in infidelity than 
in faith, At the opening of her last chapter on the subject of 
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prejudices, the author offers somé judicious observations on the 
use and abuse of reason, in matters of religion. 


*‘ Itisa singular fact that the infidel and the fanatic sometimes 
meet at the same point of error—that reason has little to do with 
religion. ‘The enthusiast we are hopeless of convincing by argument, 
because he is commonly ignorant; but tbe lettered sceptic may be 
better taught even by his Pagan masters. Plutarch, after a large 
discussion whether brutes had any reason, determines in the negative 
from this consideration, because they hai no knowledge or feeling of a 
Deity. The great Roman orator expresses the same idea when he 
asserts, that a capacity for religion was the distinguishing mark of 
rationality, and affirms thut this capacity is the most unequivocal sign 
of reason. 

** Yet sound reason and Christian piety are sometimes represented 
as if they were belligerent powers, and as if Orders in Council had 
been issued to cut off all commerce between them ; as if they were 
better calculated eternally to meet sword in hand, than in the conci- 
liatory way of treaty and negotiation ; as if every victory of the one 
must necessarily be obtained at the expence of the other’s defeat. But 
is jt not an affront to the giver of every good gift to represent his 
highest natural and his supernatural endowments as infallibly hostile 
to each other? It is evident that when reason and religion act in 
concert, they strengthen each other’s hands. But when they injudi- 
ciously act in opposition, perverted reason starves (damps) the ardour 
of piety, or ill-judging piety hands over reason to obloquy and scorn. 
In every case tne ill-understood jealousy of each injures the interests 
of both.” 


In fact, reason should be exercised in understanding the doc- 
trines of religion, and in examining the evidence of its mira- 
cles and mysteries. ‘This is the proper province of reason. In 
the former case, its exercise leads to the practice of piety; in 
the latter, its examination prepares the way for faith. 

The Christian virtue of humility is considered, in the last 
chapter of this volume. It is a virtue, perhaps, more difficult 
to learn, and mote necessary to be learned, than almost any 
other. As pride is the parent of mfidelity, so is humility the 
mother of faith. 


‘* Humility, by leading us to form a just estimate of ourselves, 
teaches us to discern the narrowness of our capacities. It reminds us, 
that there are many even in ihe works of God's natural creation far 
above our comprehension ; that from the ignorance and blin ‘ness of 
our minds we make frequent mistakes, and form a very erroneous 
judgment about things comparatively obvious and intelligible. ‘This 
temper will bring us to credit with fuller cordial ty the testimony 
which God in his word gives of himself, and cure us of the vanity of 
rejecting it, on the mere ground that we cannot comprehend it. It 
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will deliver us from the desire of being ‘ wise above what is written,’ 
and is the sole antidote to the perils of that promise of unhallowed 
knowledge, with which the grand seducer tempted his first credulons 
victims. 

** It is not till humility has practically made known to ts how 
slowly religion produces its effect on ourselves, that we Cease to 
marvel at its feeble influence and slow-paced efficacy on those around 
us. As aconsequence, this principle leads the humble Christian to 
be severe in judging himself, and disposes him to be candid in jndging 
others. When he compares himself with worse men, it furnishes a 
motive, not for vanity, but gratitude; when with better, for addi- 


tional self-abasement,”’ 


Where the mind is deeply impressed with a sense of humi- 
lity, the heart cannot fail to be meliorated, and the conduct 
to be improved. It is a virtue wliich requires no contrast to 
set it off to advantage ; yet when the humility of a Christian 
is opposed to the pride ‘of philosophy, the superiority of its 
worth is éminently conspicuous and striking. It is a virtue, 
indeed, which ought to be cultivated and cherished with the 
greatest vigilance and assiduity. 


(To be continuéd.) 














Woburn- Abbey Georgics ; or the Last-Gaihering. A Poem; 
in four Cantos, Canto 1. and 2. Svo; Pp. 48. Chapple. 
IS13. 


Wz are the last persoris in the world to ridicule the opulent 
and the noble for affording encouragement, in a proper and 
becoming way, to the pursuits of agriculture, which are of the 
first consequence toa people, because they tend to supply 
them with the means of subsistence. But, est modus in rebus; 
et certi denique fines, beyond which even laudable pursuits 
become fair objects of ridicule. Thus, when a nobleman of 
the first rank in the state apes the farmer und the grazier, 
prides himself upon his knowledge of the best points in a fat 
ox, boasts of his ability to point out the peculiar excellencies 
of the Bakewell breed of sheep, and exults in his powers of 
discrimination, when exercised on a wheel-plough ; a chaff- 
cutter; or a threshing machine; it is impossible not- to per- 
ceive that he is moving out of his sphere, and that he becomes 
obnoxious to the scriptural admonition, respecting the incom- 
patibility of such pursuits with the management of state 
affairs. The late Duke of Bedford sought to prove the injus- 
tice of this admonition, by labouring to shine, at once, as the 
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Macenas of the plough, and the Palinurus of the state. He 
succeeded in the former, hut failed in the latter. His suc- 
cessor, a good sort of a man, determined to adopt the same 
habits, without the same inclination; he, therefore, kept up 
the breed of beasts bequeathed by his brother ; and supported 
the annual festival for the gratification of farmers, graziers, 
and breeders, throughout the kingdom. 

It would appear, however, from the poem before us, that 
my Lady Duchess was too high-bred herself to be satisfied 
with such low-bred company ; she wished to see no more of the 
beasts of the field than was necessary for the use of her table ; 
and she resolved to employ her influence to wean her Lord from 
a pursuit which, she knew, he followed from complacency and 
not from taste. ‘The scene opens with a description of the 
deserted shambles at Smithfield, and the depopulation of Bond- 
Street, on account of the Last Gathering at Woburn-Abbey, 
whither high, low, rich, and poor, have resorted. We are 
next introduced to the Duchess in her boudoir. 


«© In her own lov'd deudoir, alone 

The crimson curtain half let down, 

On the soft couch, ber Paphian throne, 
Hung round by silken streams ; 

But half-reclin'd, her form reposed, 

With book half-shut, and eye half-closed, 
Which shut their milder beams. 


*« The ribbands scarce her ringlets braid, 
In which her ivory fingers play'd, 
As on her palm her head she laid ; 

Her hand fell on her lap. 
It scarcely held the closing book, 
Psyche she read, she seem'd to look : 
She lifts her eyes, as newly woke, 

And lists a gentle tap. 


** The gentle tap of love she knew, 
She knew it was her sweetheart true, 
And still reclin’d at ease : 
She sweetly sang to her good man, 
In tune of Kitty Flannagan, 
‘ Come in, if you please.’ ” 


An interesting dialogue now ensues, in which the lady uses, 
with great skill, the arms which nature has given her, in order 
to carry her point with her lord ; she tells him 


«* I wish this clod-pole meeting o'er, 
Of farmer and of grazier. 
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Ah! Johnny! thee it ill befits 

Wool-gathering to send thy wits ; 

The pari mach better on thee sits 
Of Thornberry the brazier !” 


The duke half-pleased, half-won, answers in a soothing 
strain, 


«* Thou wicked, witching, winning, thing! 
To what a scrape thou would’st me bring ; 
Thou know’'st my silly pledge; 
Like thee, the motley mob I hate, 
It wears mind, body, and estate; 
But, much ij fear, it is too late, 
To break down honour’s hedge. 


«© Venison and port, they eat and drink, 
Of nothing else the gluttons think ; 
The bigot will in error wink, 
And hug his ancients chains ; 
Reforming is a bootless work ; 
‘Tis, or in farming, state, or kirk, 
But Jabour lost, and pains,” 


My lady duchess, it will easily be conceived, was not to be 
diverted from her purpose, by an excuse at once so lame and so 
silly ; she therefore returned to the charge. 


‘© Then give it o’er my dearest John ! 
Nor longer think of carrying on 
This mere bear-garden bustle : 
And, as to keeping up thy stock 
Leave that to me and Tavistock ; 
From us, there ne’er will want a stock, 
To save the breed of Russell. 


“* By broken pledge, that nought is meant, 
Thou hast illustrious precedent, ~ 

In thine own pocket fast : 
Then, for attendance past, pray thank 
Coke, Somerville, and Sinclair lank, 
That bubble on a water tank, 

And bid them to the Last, 


“* ‘The hungry freeholders may fret, 

For Pym and Frank secure shall sit, 

Since Osborne made the treasury hit, 
In spite of groans and hisses, 

T'll give a seven years’ dejeuné, 

And curtsey from the white marquee 
To all the dames and inisses. 
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‘* Tt will not vex thy brother’s ghost, 
Which, well I know, thou think’st of most, 
By saving all this senseless cost, 
On ram, and bull, and hog: 
Then do invite the Man of Draff, 
To end the farce, and make them laugh, 
And speak the epilogue. 


We are left to suppose that the lady prevailed, for the 
dialogue is here closed with—a kiss, which, we take it for 
granted, is a maik of submission on the part of the gentleman. 
We are now entertained with an account of “‘ the motley mob,” 
repairing from town to Woburn abbey; a poetical description 
of the abbey itself, and of the ancient town of St. Albans ; 
and the first canto closes by closing the abbey-gates on 
the numerous guests just arrived within its walls. 

The second canto opens with a pleasing picture of a 
summer’s morning — the cattle show then opens, and the 
Georgic sports begin. Through these we have no intention to 
follow our bard, but must refer such of our readers as are 
fond of such pastoral amusements to the book itself. 
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exposition of the Doctrines and Errors of the Church of Rome. 
By a Member of the Church of England. 18mo. pp. 48. 
Is. or 9s. a dozen to those who purchase to give them away. 


Sharpe, Fenchurch Street. 1813. 


Tuis is a seasonable tract, at a time when all the arts of 
sophistry, the weight of talents, and the authority of rank, 
are employed to mislead the community, on a point of vital im- 

ortance to their welfare and happiness. At such a time, it 
is the duty of every man to put his shoulder to the wheel, to 
sound the alarm, and'to maintain, with vigour and resolution, 
that venerable fabric which the pious zeal, and sober judgment, 
of our ancestors, have transmitted, as a sacred deposit, to our 
care. We have contributed our mite to the general cause, 
we have ever been found at our post in the hour of trial ; and 
we shall continue to support the ecclesiastical and civil con- 
stitution of the realm, as inseparably united, until the 
legislature, by inflicting a mortal blow on. the one, shall tell 
us that the other is not worth preserving. Such a blow would 
the threatened emancipation of the Papists be; it would level 
the Protestant government of the country with the dust, and 
leave us nothing but a motley, misshapen, system, without any 
principle for its basis, or any security for its duration. Im- 
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pressed with a strong sense of the danger which awaits them, 
Protestants should ‘ cry aloud, and spare not;’ they should 
follow the example of this “ Member of the Church of En- 
gland,” and contribute their efforts to open the eyes of the 
people, that they may not become the dupes of state empirics, 
whose political bigotry is equalled only by their religious in- 
difference. The ‘ preface” we shall extract, as explanatory of 
the author’s objects and design 


** The points discussed in this little tract are not offered as novel, 
either in the matter, its arrangement, or exposition, The great 
objects of differeuce between the old and the reformed religion eee 
been repeatedly stated; but it was thought that a short, plain, and 
intelligible account of these religious distinctions, printed in a con- 
venient form, and at a trifling expence, might be an acceptabie pre- 
sent, more particularly to the lower orders of the people. In a 
crisis 80 momentous as the present, when the advocates for Catholic 
emancipation are so eager to press forward a measure pregnant with 
danger to the established religion of the country, it cannot but be 
highly useful to enable every man, of whatever rank in society, 
to judge for himself on a point so essentially connected with our 
best interests. He will see the grounds upon which the separation 
between the two churches originally took place. He will perceive 
how corrupt and degenerate the church of Rome had become, how 
widely it had departed from the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
and how much more the church of England, in its doctrines, its 
discipline, and its influence, accords with the tenour and spirit of 
the gospel, ‘ with the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 

«© These various topics are stated with clearness, and occasionally 
with some degree of force, but it is hoped without any mixture of 
partiality or exaggeration. It is not required that all men should be 
acquainted with those nice, and often futile distinctions which occu- 
pied the attention of former ages, and filled the world with so much 
elaborate and useless acrimony. But it may justly be expected, and 
for this we have the sanction of apostolical authority, that every man 
should ‘ be able to give a reason of the hope that is in him.” He 
should be made sensible of the importance of the present juncture, 
and be enabled to contemplate the evils and probable consequences 
of the actual proceedings of parliament. If after a due investigation 
of the subjects contained in these pages, he can persuade himself 
that the Catholic religion, from the operation of time, and the 
sentiments, and professions of its numerous adherents, is become 
less dangerous to a Protestant government and nation, he mzy ap- 
plaud the liberality, and sanction the present, or any farther conces- 
sions of the legislature. But should he after such mature delibera- 
tion be impressed, as we acknowledge ourselves to be, with the 
inevitable consequences of so hazardous an innovation, he will pause 
before he encourages or acquiesces in that pretended liberality, 
which conceals, it is feared, a total indifference tor all religion, 
and steadily adhere to those principles, civil, political, and religious, 
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which have hitherto constituted the happiness, and formed the 
strength of his country, and which it was his dutyYo transmit un- 
shaken and unimpaired to his latest posterity.” . 


It was by forsaking the beaten path of practice for the wily 
labyrinth of theory, by neglecting the sober dictates of ex. 
perience, and listening to the seductive voice of speculation, 
that the French succeeded in destroying every thing that was 
venerable and good in their own country, and in spreading 
desolation and misery over the neighbouring states. And 
yet, such is the strange inconsistency of man! those very 
persons who were most loud in the condemnation of the French, 
for this very conduct, are the most zealous advocates for similar 
imprudence in this country. Under the wise laws established 
at the revolution, we have lived and prospered, to a degree un- 
paralleled in the history of civilized nations; for more than a 
century, under such auspices, we have, in the language of our 
national song, “ flourished great and free.” Yet we are called 
upon, merely to reward the disaffected, to pamper individual 
pride, to promote. the ill-understood interests of a party, to 
abaudon those laws, to withdraw ourselves from those auspices, 
aud toremove all those barriers which have preserved us, equally, 
against foreign violence, and domestic treason ! ! ! 

The author of the tract before us, examines briefly, but at- 
tentively, the leading errors of popery, to the number of 
twenty-four. The imputed infallibility of the pope is a sub- 
ject upon which modern papists differ. Some of their mem- 
bers (Mr. Gandolphy for instancef denies such infallibility ; 
but the Romish Primate of Ireland, Dr. Troy, who is of supe- 
rior authority, expressly says, that many papists believe it, atid 
he himself certainly does not condemn such belief, but speaks 
of. itin a way which inclines us to think that he is one of 
the believers. Mr. Gandolphy also—who, be it observed, is a 
controversial preacher in the metropolis—contends, that papists 
are not bound te obey any order, even of a pope, in its own 
nature immoral, But here again he is contradicted by su- 
perior authority, for Cardinal Bellarmine has informed the 
world, at atime when he had no reserve in his mind, from any 
reference to such a subject as Catholic emancipation, “ THAT 1F 
THE POPE COMMANDS THE PRACTICE OF VICE, AND FOR- 
B!DS VIRTUOUS ACTIONS, THE CHURCH IS BOUND TO BELIEVE 
VICES TO BE GOOD, AND VIRTUES TO BE BAD.” Bell. de 
Pontiff. Rom. Lib. 4. Cap. 5. 

The papal prohibition to priests to marry, is considered as 
one of the characteristics of Anti-Christ ; upon the authority 
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of St. Paul, in his first epistle to Timothy, chapter iv. But it 
isremarkable, that the author has only given the first part of 
the passage, and omitted the only portion of it which supports 
his position. 

“* The spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils,” Here the quotation stops, but the following should be added 
to it. ‘* Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth. 


The same hypocritical lyars, as our commentators on this 
passage have observed, who should promote the worship of 
demons, should also prohibit lawful marriage. The monks, who, 
be it remarked, are the regular clergy of the church of Rome, 
were the first who brought a single life into repute ; they were 
the first also who revived and promoted the worship of demons, 
One of the primary and most essential laws and constitutions of 
all monks is the profession of a single life, and it is equally 
clear that the monks had a principal -share in promoting the 
worship of the dead, The monks, then, were the principal 
promoters of the worship of the dead in former times ; and 
who are the great patrons and advocates of the same worship 
now? Are not their legitimate successors and descendants, 
the monks, and priests, and bishops, of the church of Rome ? 
And do not they also profess and recommend a single life, as 
well as the worship of saints and angels? ‘Thus have the 
worship of demons, and the prohibition of marriage, constantly 
gone hand in hand together; and as they who maintain the one 
maintain tle other, so it is no less remarkable, that they who 
disclaim the one disclaim the other. 

The last mark and character of these men is commanding to 
abstain from meats. The same lying hypocrites, who should 
promote the worship of demons, should not only prohibit 
lawful marriage, but likewise impose unnecessary abstinence 
from meats. And these too, as indeed it is fit they should, 
usually go together as constituent parts of the same hypocrisy. 
It is as much the law of all monks to abstain from meat as 
from marriage. Some never eat any flesh ; others only certain 
kinds on certain days. Frequent fasts are the ruJe and boast of 
their orders. So lived the monks of the ancient church ; so 
live, with less strictness, perhaps, but with greater ostentation, 
the monks and friars of the church of Rome, and these have 
been the principal propagators and defenders of the worship of 
the dead, both in former and in latter times. The worship of 
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the dead, is indeed, so monstrously absurd, as well as impious, 
that there was hardly any probability of its ever prevailing in 
the world, but by hypocrisy and lies ; but that those particular 
sorts of hypocrisy—celibacy, under pretence of chastity, end 
abstinence, under pretence of devotion, should be ew ployed 
for this purpose, the spirit of Goi alone could foresee and 
foretel. ‘There is no necessary conaeciion between the w orship 
of the dead, and forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats ; and yet it is certain, that the great advocates 
of this worship have, by their pretended purity and mortifica- 
tion, procured the greater reverence to their persons, aid the 
readier reception to their doctrines ; but this idle, popish, 
monkish, abstinence, is as unworthy of a christian, as it is 
unnatural toa man; it is perverting the purpose of nature, and 
commanding to abstain from meuts, which God hath created te 
be received with thanksgiving by believe rs, and them who know the 
truth. 

The duty of not keeping their oaths with heretics, is another 
point on w ‘hich some modern papists profess to ditfer from their 
forefathers. Many papists, in this country, have their reproba- 
tion of this monstrous position. Nay, Pope Pious the Sixth, 
in a bull, which he addressed to the ponish bishops of Ireland, 
directly avers; that ‘* The see of Rome tever taught that faith 
is not to be kep # with the heterodox ; than an oath to kings separa- 
ted from the Catholic communion can be violated.” And this bull 
has been quoted by Mr. Gaudolphy, as decisive of the question. 
But as Mr. Gandolphy denies the w/fallibility of his holiness, 
end insists on the infallibility of the church, when speaking 
through the medium of general councils, it is to be presumed 
that he will not venture to oppose the authority of Popé Pius the 
Sixth, to the superior authority of the great council of Lateran, 
presided by Pope Innocent the LT. which subject all abettors 
of heretics to excommunication, if they will not violate their 
oaths made in favour of heretics. And, in order to ascertain 
the degree of credit due to the assertion of Pius the Sixth, 
that the see of Rome never taught that faith isnot to be kept with 
the heterodox, it wii only be necessary to oppose to it the 
words of another Pontiff, Pope Martin V. in a letter addressed to 
Alexander, Duke of Lithuania--- Know,” says he, * thou sinnesé 
mortally if thou preserve thy faith with heretves.’ *-- Apud Coch- 
leum, lib. v. Huss. Hussitarium. 

A singular instance is here cited of the veneration in which 
papists hold “ imaginary and fantastical reliques.” 


‘¢ Henricus, one of their schoolmen, observes, ‘ that the reliques 
in the form of dust and ashes; may and ought to be adored, but not 
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under the formiof vermin, assigning a reason for it ;' but the great 
Vasquez rejects this scruple, and the basis upon which it is founded, 
as vain and frivolous, and concludes ‘ that they may be worshipped as 
we!] when they are vermin as when they are ashes.’ ” 


The author’s conclusions, from the facts and authorities, 
adduced in his tract, are so forcible and just, that we shall only 
perform our duty in laying them before our readers. 


«« The docirines, the deceit, and the cruelties of the papists being 
thus unfgided, we call upon all orders of the community to look 
with a jealous eye on passing occurrences, and maturely to weigh 
the consummate danger to which the Protestants, in their civil and 
religious liberties, are exposed, by the emancipation of the Catholics. 
The show of moderation they affect, is only a cloak to lull us into 
security : their professions, however mild; their arguments, how- 
ever temperate ; are but specious pretexts to obtain over us the most 
fatal ascendancy. Let them deeply reflect, that our concessions, in 
the end, may render them the more subject to foreign influence and 
papal power; and that the Catholic hierarchy, with its establishments, 
strengthened by such concessions, threaten the destruction of the 
entire fabric of the Protestant church. In contemplating popery, 
we shall recur to the means by which it acquired ‘force and stability, 
in the countries still subject to its sway, and dread the wiles of papacy, 
aud the curse of priestcraft, exerting their baleful dominion over this 
enlightened and happy isle. Let them, in short, never forget the 
evils from which the people of this country were rescued, after a 
thraldom of many centuries, by the reformation, completed by the 
glorious revolution—and fear, as a hydra, armed with the sharpest 
fangs, the effects of civil debasement, and religious intolerance. 

it is moreover incumbent upon our rulers to reflect that in giving 
countenance to the preposterous demands of the Catholics, they are 
legislating for posterity, and may entail upon their descendants irre- 
parable misery. That by the admission of the Catholics to the en- 
joyment of all civil and military offices, they are destroying the 
bulwarks that were constructed by our ancestors for the support of 
the Protestant succession, and surrendering our best interests, all 
that should be dear to Englishmen, our rights and liberties, to papal 
supremacy and monkish imposture. Let them reflect they are granting 
to the Catholics those indulgencies and immunities which no Catholic 
nation would give to Protestants; that they are raising them equal in 
power and dignity nearly with themselves ; and that from assuming 
he most tyrannical predominance, they are restrained only by an oath : 
a pledge which, by the nature of their religion, they are incom- 
petent to take, and if taken, it is the height of criminality in them 
to observe. Hence it is evident, and should strike conviction to 
every thinking mind,—that however meck or humble, tolerant or 
friendly, they may seem,—whatever they may profess or swear, 
the Protestants have in fact no security against their attempts, as 
Soon as they may acquire the power, to subvert the very ground. 
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work of the constitution, Let them reflect, that however they may 
bein semblance, and conciliatory in language, that they retain the 
principles of the most determined hatred in their hearts; a principle 
which, forming as it were the basis of their religion ; neither reason, 
nor parliamentary indulgence, nor the eperation of any laws, human 
or divine, can either meliorate or destroy. 

“* It is therefore the duty of every person, whatever may be his 
station or degree, to rally round the throne of a Protestant sovereign, 
to support a Protestant government, and a Protestant church, in its 
full vigour and purity; and in order to preserve their lives from 
peril, and their property from confiscation ; to withbold as farther 
concessions to a body of men, who can give us no security that they 
will not rise in rebellion against us, instead of supplying them with 
weapons that they may eventually be wielded to our destruction.” 
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Mount Erin ; an Irish Tale. By Matilda Potter. 12mo. 2 vols, 
10s. 6d. Souter. 1813. 


The Faithful Irishwoman, or the House of Dunder. By Cap- 
tain S. S. De Renzy. 12mo. 2 vols. Sherwood and Co, 


1813. 


WE have coupled these novels together, because they relate 
chiefly to characters of the same cast and country, though 
the productions of writers of different sexes. Besides, the 
space which we can afford to allot to compositions of this 
description, which have nothing peculiarly striking in them, 
either of defects to correct, or of beauties to expound, is so 
small, that the necessity of compression operated as another 
motive for the adoption of this coupling system. 

Matilda Potter (we know not whether the lady be matron or 
spinster) has good principles, but little judgment. She writes, 
we should guess, with fluency, but certainly not with either 
taste or correctness. The hero of her story, Sir Hubert 
Fitzmaurice, is represented as a man endowed with every 
virtue, but one, the absence of which obscured all his perfec- 
tions, and entirely rendered them, in a manner, useless. In 
short, his temper was implacable, and he was never known to 
forgive an injury; “ once conceiving himself injured or in- 
sulted, no concession, however humble, no repentance, though 
ever so unfeigned, could palliate the crime, or procure a par- 
don!” The author, consistently enough, makes this radical 
failing productive of infinite unhappiness to him who fosters 
it; but she fails to represent it in its true light; and to mark 
it with adequate reprobation. Sir Hubert, be it observed, 
keeps a chaplain in his house, whose bounden duty it is te 
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impress on his mind the sinful nature of this dreadful dispo- 
sition ; but he is silent on the subject. Nor does the lady 
herself supply the defect of the chaplain ; she does not repre- 
sent an unforgiving temper as absolutely incompatible with a 
christian mind; she does not express her horror at the conduct 
of aman, who must daily imprecate curses on his own head, 
since, by supplicating forgiveness of the Deity, in the same 
manner in which he extends forgiveness to those who have 
trespassed against himself, he—knowing that he forgives no 
trespass—virtually invokes the vengeance of the Almighty. 
The moral, too, is, in some degree injured, by making this 
man happy at last, though, ‘tis true that his happiness is 
accompanied by his repentance. 

The incidents of the story are numerous ; and some of them 
striking enough; but we are not fond of needless distinction, 
even in fiction, which ought to be a representation of real life ; 
a constant succession of new characters, too, both distract and 
fatigue the attention, without increasing the interest, or for- 
warding the main object of the tale ; and above all, we do not 
like to see a number of young persons unnecessarily removed 
from the stage of the world, and to have to wait for new gene- 
rations, ere we arrive at the catastrophe. We object also to 
the introduction of hard words into a plain tale, or, indeed, 
into any tale; oblivionized looks passing well upon paper, but, 
unluckily, it is not to be found in any grammar or vocabulary, 
with which we are acquainted. As to the sensarium of the 
heart’s approbation, and its audit, (p. 210. vol. 2.) we 
honestly confess they are very much above our comprehension, 
yet if this lady would bridle her fancy, discipline her taste, 
regulate her judgment, and submit her manuscript to some 
judicious friend, she might produce something creditable to 
herself; for her principles, as already observed, are good. 

Captain de Renzy is a satirical novelist. His style is quaint 
and sarcastic, but not remarkable for its accuracy. In his 
preface he warns his readers not what they have, but what 


they have not, to expect. 


“* There is no solemn nonsense in lig words for the would-bee 
thought wise ; politics for great talkers that talk to shew they have no 
wisdom at all; nor by long lectures on piety and prudence, preached 
by old women who, sinners themselves al] the days of their youth, 
hope tobe sainted at last for their godly contempt of this world, 
and ‘all its pomp and vanities’ which they can no longer enjoy. 
No intrigue, detailed with all due and circumstantial delicacy, be~ 
coming the subject, which, though so told, will sometimes tinge the 
cheek of the sensitive maiden of a certain age, who witha laudable 
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desire of knowledge reads—(but condemns as she reads, the naughti- 
ness of such books, ) and finds a free translation of every doubtful 
passion in her own immaculate mind. Notso much as a haunted 
house with a ghost to enliven the scene, and delight the ladies, while 
it frightens them to death. But where I know it is weak beyond 
comparison, for which I can expect no mercy among the readers of 
novels, is its lamentable lack of loveitself; indeed, so little is there 
in it of that choice ingredient, as to be hardly worth the name, and 
for the dear delightful misses, no cooing at all.” 


This list of negative merits is extended still farther, but we 
have exhibited a sufficient specimen of them already to inform 
the reader of what he has not to expect. And as to what he 
has to expect, we shall refer him to the performance itself, of 
which we have no intention to give any lengthened account, 
The principal character in the piece is drawn with ability, and 
with perfect consistency, no common occurrence in a modern 
novel. That of Welworth, too, a worthy attorney, is sketched 
with ability. The heroine of the piece marries a subaltern 
officer in a recruiting regiment, who has nothing but his pay 
to subsist on ; he is ordered on foreign service, his wife follows 
him to England, on the road she receives intelligence of his 
death, in a duel ; and she takes it so much to heart, that she 
dies herself. The following sentiments on the subject of this 
duel are, appropriately, put into the mouth of Welwood. 


<€ « God help ye!’ ejaculated the good man,—‘ God help ye! and 
all this,’ said he, ‘ the consequence of a curst duel! curse on all 
duelling! see!’ he cried, ‘ what a slaughter: what a sacrifice here, 
made for a hasty wod, or idle look, to me, perhaps, as idle and 
hasty as himself! But not all the ties on earth, nor fear of heaven,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Welworth, ‘ can hold the bigots to false honour from 
headlong folly. The wife, the child, and sister, are for that disre- 
garded ; left naked on the world, or to follow early after, oppressed 
by penury, and broken hearts.’” 


In respect to duelling, reason and prejudice are so directly 
at variance, that all argument on the subject is vain. No 
christian will attempt to defend the deliberate intention to take 
away the life of a fellow creature. on account of a private 
injury which his religion. commands him to forgive. And as to 
honour, placed in opposition to christianity, a Pagan may descant 
upon it, but a christian will never consent to make it the 
subject of discussion. We must, however, just observe, that 
it is highly digraceful to the army to encourage a practice 
which is equally subversive of dicipline, and incompatible with 
military duty. ‘The life of every officer is the property of his 
country, in whose defence alone he has a right to expose it; 
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when, therefore, he subjects it to danger in consequence of a 
personal dispute, he commits a fraud upon his country. The 
executive government of the realm, too, is not exempt from 
reproach, on this account; the laws proclaim homicide in a 
duel to be murder; yet when the judges and juries have per- 
formed their duty by convicting offenders of this description ; 
the prerogative is interposed to prevent the sentence from being 
carried into effect. Hence the laws are rendered nugatory ; 
and the practice of duelling is directly encouraged. 

If this novel had been compressed into a single volume, it 
might have been rendered much more interesting. And this 
abridgment might easily have been effected without injury to 
the story, by the omission of many of the tedious connections 
which it records, aud of the needless reflections on the insipid 
herd of country gossips. After all, too, it ends abruptly, and 
we are left to guess at the ultimate disposal of the principal 
characters ; while we are teized by the author’s unreasonable 
egotism. 


, = — 4 


The Times; or The Prophecy. Second Edition, with other 
Poems. By George Daniel, 12mo. Pp. 120, 5s. Wilson. 1818. 

















In our review for June, 1812, we noticed the first edition of 
this work, in such terms of commendation as it appeared to us 
to deserve, And weare happy to find, thatthe public approba- 
tion has given a tacit sanction to our decision. The poem 
was originally ushered into the world without a name ; and 
when we consider the strength of the satire, and the total 
ahsence of reserve in those attacks which the author feels 
himself called upon to make, we cannot but applaud the manly 
spirit which has induced him to stand forward in propria persona. 
The addenda to this new edition are numerous and important ; 
and as we entered so fully into the merits of the original 
publication, we shall now limit our attention to the new 
matter. In lamenting the fate of poets in general, he feelingly 
deplores the marked preference assigned, unjust!y, we think, te 
Scottish bards. 


«* Unhappy he, neglected and forlorn, 

In England bred, of English parents born, 
‘Whose nurse untaught by Erse or Gallic lore, 
Ne’er taned her reed on Scotland's luckier shore ; 
What tho’ with nicest art he strike the lyre, 
Though Phebus self his morning dreams inspire, 
To partial fame in. vain shall genius plead, 

abe owns no votaries but the sonsof Tweed, 
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Prevailing fashion, which in modern times, 

Directs the public taste the poet's rhymes, 

Hath exil’d Pore and Drynen in disgrace, 

For venal scribblers of the northern race. 

Long shall despairing merit feel tlie curse, 

While Scotchmen rule in politics and verse. 

And Jang shall Britain mourn her hapless fate 

While Scorr shall guide the taste, and Ross the state. 


We concur with our bard in his resentment at the gross 
partiality displayed to Scottish poets, and at the depravity of 
taste which the popularity of Walter Scott’s poetry evidently 
bespeaks. Put our disapprobation extends not with his from 
poetry to politics; nor do we think he has exercised his usua! 
discernment in selecting Mr. Rose as the subject of attack, on 
the ground of his political principles. Those principles are 
precisely the same as Mr. Pitt’s, to which the bard, as will 
wresently be seen, pays a signal tribute of justice. Besides, 

r. Rose does not profess to rule the state, though well able, 
by his knowledge and experience, to instruct those who do; he 
is an old, diligent, and faithful servant of the public ; he has 
passed his life, by no means a short one, in the service of his 
country ; and he enjoys the esteem and respect of all who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

His attack on Lord Byron’s prologue, on the opening of the 
Drury Lane theatre, is fair enough. 


“* Half wit, half beau, whom dulness out of spite 
To serve some angry purpose doomed to write : 
And fate, (while pilfering bards the scheme applaud) 
To make the man a something---made a Lorp,--- 
Self-mounted on Apollo’s sacred throne, 

Looks down, and thinks the rhyming world his own. 
A Lord! no wonder that he blinds the town, 
That critics cry him up, and cry me down ; 

For nobles are with soothing flattery fed, 

And few dare tell their faults, who eat their bread. 
O 'tis a pride! tomen of high degree, 

For gaping crowds to point, and cry, ‘ That's he, 
Whose prologue is by partial wits confest 

(And who shall dare impeach their taste ?) the best 
Of all that modern poets could devise, 

Alone found wortby to obtain the prize.’ 

God help the man who, punished for his crimes, - 
Is doomed to speak such lamentable rhymes ! 
Where sound and sense each other’s force oppose, 
‘Half jingling bombast, and half fustian prose ! 
Such endless labour, yet such careless lays, 

Such boasted spirit, yet such servile praise ; 
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Such little thoughts in mighty numbers told,--- 
The MounTatn groans---and we the Mouss behold.” 


That prologue certainly reflected no credit on the talents of 
the noble bard, while its acceptance, in preference to several 
others of infinitely greater merit, was eminently disgraceful to 
the committee, to say nothing of their gross breach of faith 
with the literary world. The bard lashes, with becoming severity, 
the votaries of, faith, not only without works, but in opposition to 
works, Aiter an eloquent and just compliment to Mr. Wilber- 
force, he proceeds to eulogize the illustrious dead who have 
distinguished their zeal in the service of their country. 


“* Heré pause the sorrowing muse with sacred dread, 
To pay her honours to th’ illustrious dead ; 

Recall those names Brivanwia’s sons adore, 

And tell of worth and greatness, now no more : 
How Pirt (and oh! that name for ever dear, 

Lives in my heart, and vibrates in my ear.) 

With God-like ardour raised his country’s fame, 

And gave new lustre to the Patriot's name ! 

Who, when the civil storm began to lower, 

And factious knaves talked loud for place and power, 
Stood forth fair freedom’s champion, nobly great! 

To save from tyrant hands a sinking state. 

Who died (may future ages while they hear 

Drop o'er his urn the tributary tear,) 

Unpaid, unpensioned, crowned with just applause, 

A faithful servant in the public cause. 

Heaven heard with joy the dying prayer he gave, 

To bless that country he was born to save !” 


“* Again are Britain’s hopes involved in gloom, 

Again she mourns a Patriot's early tomb, 

Whose honoured name her weeping sons adore, 

Whose fate all tongues lament, al] hearts deplore, 

Firm in his country’s cause the statesman rose, 

In spite of foreign fiends, domestic foes ; 

Admiring senates heard with awe profound, 

Pale treason stood aghast, and faction frowned, 

While those to whom his memory still is dear, 

ith whom the muse shali drop the sacred tear) 

‘hom party ne’er could move, nor envy blind, 

Revered the brighter beauties of his mind. 

Did misery e’er to Percevat-complain, 

Did mercy sue ?---they never sued in vain :--= 

His ear was open to affliction’s call, 

His hand to yirtue’s want, his heart to all. 
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Stars, garters, ribbands, all are pretty toys, 

And long drawn titles make a mighty noise ! 
Titles, like paitry gems, no longer rare, 

May make the flatterer cringe, the vulgar stare ; 
May give to Byron sense, to Hotianp grace, 
And smooth the wrinkles on the HaRLot’s face ; 
But to the men who strikes at honest fame, 

They brand with new disgrace a worthless name.” 


Our readers must have perceived by these extracts, that our 
satirist can praise with as much energy, atid as much justice, 
as are displayed in his censures. He can moralize, too, with 
equal ability, and his piety shines conspicuous, and without 
affectation. 

** Tn joy’s light moments, in affliction’s hour, 

We feel one mighty, all-sustaining-power ; 

In whose paternal bosom we repose 

Our hopes, our fears, our blessings, and our woes. 
Does conscious guilt o’erwhelm the mind with grief? 
"Tis Gop, the ruling power, who brings relief. 
Does pleasure charm ? to Him the bliss we owe, 
Gteat source of joy above, and peace below. 

Does fortune ope tor as her golden stores ? 

Does freedom biess, and conquest crown our shores? 
Alive, the song of gratitude to raise, 

Be ours the triumph, and be his the praise.” 


These are the sentiments of a truly religious mind, deeply 
imbued with correct notions of the omnipotence of the Crea- 
tor, and of the dependance of his creatures, ‘The same spirit 
pervades the minor pieces in this volume. In an epistle toa 
young poet, after warning him to avoid the two extremes of 
bombast and puerility, which are but too common in modern 
poetry, the bard gives him the following very salutary advice : 


*¢ Do thou, far worthier, honour virtue’s laws, 
Assert her rights, aud vindicate her cause ; 

So shall she flourish in immortal bloom, 
Adorn the living, and lament thy tomb. 


“© One task remains—nor dare the task forego— 
(Too oft’ forgot by mortals here below ;) 
Oh! be it thine the grateful song to raise, 
And teach the nations their Crea ror’s Praise! 
Whom saints adore as heayen’s eternal king, 
While holy angels hallelujabs sing ! 
Whose hand piotects, whose wisdom rules the ball, 
Whose merey pardons, and provides for all. 
Such themes as these sheli endless honours claim, 
And prove thy passport to the gates of fame ; 
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Though envious wits thy moral verse assail, 
Though blockheads jeer, and paltry-critics rail, 
Still shail thine bonest and instraetive page 
Delight the world, and charm a future age ; 
Truth sh-ll approve, and vindicate thy lays, 
And crown thy labours with immortal praise. 


We have room but for one more extract; a hymn, which wé 
have little hesitation in pronouncing one of the best hymns im 
the English language. 


** Had | a harp by angels strung, 

A seraph’s voice, a prophet’s tongue, 
To THEE, eternal king, 

My soul, dissolved in love and praise, 

A hymn of gratitude should raise, 
And hailelujabs sing. 


* But though no saint or seraph’s fire, 
Awake t.e music of my Jyre, 

Or animate my lays ; 
Do thou, from thine ethereal sphere, 
In tender mercy deign to hear, 

And pardon while I praise, 


“ Hark ! how, from every dewy thorn, 


The merry birds salute the morn, 
What joyful songs they raise ; 
For THEE they strain their tuneful throats, 
To Tues they pour the sweetest notes 
Ot gratitude and praise. 


s* Then rise, my soul, begin the lay, 
To Gor thine eafly homage p2y, 

Who gives the morning light ; 
When evening falls,(his praise thy theme) 
©! let pale Luna’s silver beam, 

Thy solemn thoughts invire. 


‘Ts THERE A GOD ?’—the idiot cries— 
Who formed the earth ?. who built the skies ? 
By whose command diviae, 
Do yonder circling planets ran, 
And that celestial orb, the sun, - 
In all its glory shine ? 


“ Who gave thee life, whose saving power 
Upholds thee in affliction’s hour, 

Nor leaves thy sou] te weep ? 
Whose mighty voice, whose sovereign will, 
Bid the tempestuous waves be still, 

And calm the roating deep? 


No. 185, Vel. 45, October, 18913. Co 
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‘¢ Whose bounteous hand each beanty yields, 
That gilds the skies, and paints the fields, 
And all in heaven and earth ? 
Who gives the moon her silver rays, 
The morning stars their brighter blaze, 
That hailed creation’s birth ? 


*€ Who, when the battle’s rage begins, 
And war, to scourge a nation’s sins, 
Assumes its giant form, 
Directs the carnage from on high, 
And bids the warrior stand, or fly, 
And guides the awful] storm ? 


*¢ Who, when upon the bed of death, 
‘Lhe bleeding hero pants for breath, 
To ease the fatal blow, 
Whispers, in soothing sounds of love, 
He shall enjoy, in realms above, 
His glories gained below ? 


‘© "Tis Gop ! who reigns eternal king, 

Where praise adoring angels sing, 
Whom heaven and earth revere ; 

Whose mercy guards us every hour, 

Whose beauty blossoms in the flower, 
And crowns the rolling year. 


‘¢ My friend, my father, and my theme, 
Fountain of every joy supreme, 
Of every pure desire ; 
Who first inform’d this mortal clay, 
Of virtue’s bright ethereal ray, 
And wisdom’s holy fire. 


** Ob! may I, while in early days, 
Adore thy word and sing thy praise ; 
O ! teach my erring mind, 
To know that pleasure’s dire employ, 
Yields but a transitory joy, 
And leaves a sting behind, 


*¢ That virtue shall alone impart 
The truest comfort to the beart, 
And all our wants supply ; 
On earth her choicest blessings give, 
Be our protector while we live, — 
Nor leave us when we die. 


** When the last trump shall wake the skies, 
And thy eternal glories rise 

In one unclouded blaze ; 
O! may my soul in worlds unknown, 
Break out before thy starry throne, 

Jn ey erlastiyg praise.” 
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Horne Tooke reviewed, or an explanation of the particles “ Of” and 
“ For ;” with strictures on that part of the Diwersions of Purley 
which treats of those words. By T. Stackhouse. 8vo. Pp. 
36. 2s. Sold at No. 1, Gracechurch Street, 1813. 


WE cannot but consider philological discussions, in general, 
as better calculated for the gratification of curiosity, and for 
the display of literary skill, than for the promotion of any 
object of public utility. We are perfectly disposed to pay to 
the very learned author of the £ Diversions of Purley,” a tribute 
of justice, for the erudition which he has displayed, and for the 
skill and ingenuity with which he has managed the discussion 
of points, dry and unentertaining in themselves, and having 
little or nothing to recommend them to the attention of the 
public. Still, in Mr. Tooke’s work, independently of the 
censure which must attach to it for the introduction of topics 
wholly foreign from its avowed object, and wholly irrelevant 
to any one purpose of philology, there is a great deal of learned 
trifling; a great waste of time and erudition on subjects of 
no importance whatever. Another objection, too, with us, 
is, that like atrue system-monger, the author, having formed 
a novel system of his own, makes every thing, even reason, 
propriety, and common sense, at times, bend toit. And, per- 
haps, on no occasion is this pertinacity more conspicuous, 
than in his explanations of the particles of and for. 

Mr. Stackhouse first quotes, from Mr. Tooke’s work, his 
definition of these partic'es. Without noticing the remarkable 
quires and quibbles with which the passage abounds, it will 
be sufficient for the information of our readers, to apprize 
them, that our learned philologist concludes, that For is 
“no other than. the Gothic substantive, Faraina, Causs.” 
And that Of “ is a fragment of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
AFARA, posteritas, &c. Arora, proles, &c.; that it is a 
noun substantive, and means always, consequence, offspring, 
successor, follower, &c. 

On this definition, which to us appears extremely fanciful, 
and any thing but satisfactory, Mr. Stackhouse observcs. 


“« H.* appears to me to have missed his way very widely, and from 
the very same circumstance with which he taunts the venerable 
Locke.¢ But there is this difference between the two, that the 





* Our readers should be apprized that Mr. Tooke’s discussion is 
earried on in the form of a dialogue between H and B. 
+ ‘‘ It was the corrupt use of this one word (Bot) in modern 
Ce2 
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Jatter overlooked this unsuspected circumstance on/y once, but the 
former, with the knowledge that a case had occurred in one instance, 
twice falls into a similar error; not discerning that under each of the 
words Or and For, two words of very different origin and import 
are included, though, ‘ ly repeated abbreviation and corruption,” 
confounded under the same sound. 

_ * Thisis notall: H.has assigned awrong meaning to that which 
he conceived to be the only Or ; and an iU-defined one to that which 
he conceived to be the only For. 

‘* H, asserts that or always means, successor, offspring, follower, 
consequence, &c.; and that it stands in opposition to the noun which 
precedes it. 

“¢ Now the reverse of this, I believe, is the truth; viz: that the 
or of northern origin always means parent, origin, beginning, source, 
&c. that it is equivalent to From, which, in most instances, may 
be substituted for it; and that itis in opposition to the noun which 
follows it. Here the philologists are completely at issue ; the diffe- 
reuce between them being nothing less than the difference between 
cause and consequence.” 


Mr. Stackhouse now makes a palpable hit at his antagonist. 


‘« The idea of preposition standing after its noun is a very curious 
one: the very naine of the word implies its preceding the noun to 
which it belongs ; ; and, I believe, on examination, we shall not find 
any preposition that dees not precede its noun, (excepting, perhaps, 
in somé cases of transposition :) it would cease to be a prep:sition if 
itdid. We must, therefore, give up this ill-supported position, and 


consider or, like every other preposition, as belonging to that noun to 
which it is preposited,” 


Mr. Stackhouse then produces instances to prove that the 
Hebrew ab, Latin ab, British ap, Greek apo and aph, Danish 
af, Russian hof, and the English of, are of one common origin, 
and are equivalent to FRoM, and meaning “ father, origin, begin- 
hing, source, author, agent, &c,” Some citations are then pro- 
duced, from the Icelandic, to support the position that of is 
equivalent to from. The author next proceeds to shew some 
of the numerous instances in which it is so used in the English 
language. 








English, for two words (Bor and. Bur originally in the Anglo-Saxon) 
very different in signification, though (by repea‘ed abbreviation and 
corruption) approaching in sound, which misled him,” (viz. 
Jwocke). 
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“ As the act originates with the agent or author, or announce 
those relations. s 
« The driving or 7) John, the driver, 
The hand writing oF Ans Thomas, the writer, 
The epistle or » fs 2 Paul, the writer, 
The diversions oF Children, the diverters, 
&c. &c. Ke. ; &e. &e. &e. 

‘ As the thing formed has its Leginning or origin from the matter 
whence it is formed, oF announces the substance—the materials of 
which any thing is made. Also the bulk or stock fiom which minor 
qualities are derived, as 


“AcrewD OF f Gold, 
A building or } Made \ Stone, Brick, &c. 
A bundle oF OF Sticks, 
A bottle oF ( supplied Wine, 


Agent, 





A glass OF FROM Sherry, 
&e. &c. "Be, &e, 


“* The bottle is supplied rrom the cask—the glass From the 
bottle. 

“« A part derives its existence from the whole: a part or individual 
belonging to a collection or collective body, is, therefore, announced 
by o-; as 

«© A soldier The King’s soldiers, 
A picture The King’s pictures. 
A discovery Sir Isaac’s discoveries, 
A quarter A mie ; a cwt, 
The hem OF His garment. 
The leaves oF A tree ; a book. 
The obstinacy or His (obstinacy, a portion of it.) 


“« Tn some of the above instances the separation or abstraction is 
purely mental—the mind considering a part of the subject only.” 


Other examples are adduced, but these will suffice to explain 
the author’s meaning ; at the close of them he observes : 


“« Where any doubt occurs respecting this or, it should be remem- 
bered that it is, mostly, convertible into rRom, or may be rendered 
parent, origin, Sc.” 


It must be remarked that Mr. S. draws a distinction between 
the or, which he calls the Northern or, and the oF or ov 
derived from the Latin op. It is to the first of these particles 
that the preceding observations apply. 


** Thavedwelt,” he says, ‘* more particularly on this or, because I 
thought the variety of situations in which it occurs, and the total 
silence of every grammatical work, respecting the distinction, which I 
have pointed out, made it necessary.” 
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He now applies himself to the definition of the other or. 


‘* The word which J alluded to, as of different origin and meaning, 
though obscured under the same form and sound (oF) I apprehend is 
the Latin word os, against ; and that it announces that which is op- 
posite or opposed to the verb (objection ;) that it announces what in 
English we term the objective case, and in Latin the accusative case. 

“« This oralways follows a word that directly expresses or indirectly 
implies a transitive act; such words are very numerous; as, for 
instance, 

“* Discovery, dread, fear, complication, portrait, picture, figure, a 
lover, a writer, a reader, &c. 

** When an article is prefixed to such words, we then naturally ask 
the question, (ov what, ov whom, &c ) as 


* A lover (ov what) ov learning—ov himself. 
The discovery (ov what) ov the longitude ; 
The protection ov innocence ; 

The relief ov his distress 

The supplying ov his wants 

She is a great reader ov novels. 


** Tt must be evident that this ov cannot be rendered offspring 
guecessor, purent, origin, Kc, It must therefore be received as a per- 
fectly distinct word. 


Many additional examples are brought forward, in which this 
particle is used, with different significations, some of which 
apply to the limited construction which Mr. Tooke had assigned 
to it. There are, also, Mr. S. contends, two words ror, one of 
Northern, the other of Latin, origin. -In reference to the 
former, he observes, 


“ This word H., asserts means ‘* Cause and nothing else; but he 
does not inform as in what sense we are to accept the word Cause. 

*€ When we sp-ak of causing a thing to be, or to be done, it is 
understgod that we have made use ov some agency to this effect : in 
dhis sense of the word For does not mean Cause.” 


The author goes on to explain his meaning by examples. 


“* One of the instances cited by H. is, ‘‘ Christ died for us,” (i. e. 
says he, cause us, or we being the cause.) 

“© None could be the causes ov our Saviour’s death, in the true 
sense of the word cause, but they who were his contemporaries, and 
in power. But he, cdmmiserating the lost and wretched condition 
of the whole human face, voluntarily offered up himsel! a pr pitiaiory 
sacrifice for poor fai!en man; the redemption of maukind being not 
the cause oy, but the motive to this stupendous 2c: of love, which 
embraced the whole posterity of Adam, down to the remote.t period 
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of time; consequently, we are included, and Christ died F on.-or, be- 
cause OV US, 


“ AGAIN. 


«© Chelsea Hospital was built For disabled soldiers.” 
“This quotation H. thus explains (‘‘ disabled soldiers being the 
cause of its being built.”) 


Soldiers, disabled, poor, and destitute, could not cause such a fabric 
to be erected and endowed for their reception and comfortable accom- 
modation; but the heads ov the nation commiserating their su ffer- 
ings, and having respect to their past services, did (really) cause this 
noble edifice to be raised and richly endowed For them; they being 
the motive, the inducement, tothis munificent act. 

“ It is unnecessary to enlarge on this topic: it will be sufficieht 
just to add, that the northein For means modive, inducement, inctte- 
ment, &c. and that sometimes it assigns a reason ; in which case the 
word lecause may be substituied for it. The distinction which Mr, 
S. has drawn is sufficiently obvious ; and it behoves Mr. Tooke to fx 
the meaning of the word cause, when he chose to regard it as syno- 
nymous with ror ; but this would have been inconvenient, because it 
would not have squared with his preconceived system. Mr, 8. pro- 
ceeds to the Fer or For of Latin origin. 

*€This word is uo other than the Latin preposition (Per) meaning, 
by, in, through, during, &c. The p. having undergone a very common 
change, fromrtor. And from the impossibility of discriminating 
between Fea and For in the rapidity of speech, the two words ne- 
cessarily became confounded. 

“If H. had discovered the existence of this distinct For, he 
would neither rashly bave asserted that For meant Cause, and 
nothing else, nor would he have explained the two following wofds 
in the manner he has done. 

** He was chosen to some office For life.” 

‘* That is, says H, the continuance of his life being the cause of 
his continuance in office, 


‘* AGAIN. 
** To translate him line ror line 1s impossible.’ 
“This sentence H. explains thus: one line being the cause of 


translating another. 

‘«* These are the only two sentences of the kind cited by H. The 
way in which he explains them, seems to savour strongly of « Etymo- 
logical legerdemain.” See page 12. 


It is really wonderfal that such a man as Horne Tooke,—a 
man eminently possessed of an acute and discriminating mind, 
and of great intellectual powers, could pen such gross absur- 
dities as these ; or that, having penned them, he should, in 
correcting the proof, have suffered them to remain. It tends 
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lowever, to place in a very strong light indeed, the invincible 
yertiiucity of system-monyers. What execrable nonsense is it 
to asser', that the continzance of a man’s fife, who is appointed 
to auy othce, Is the cause of such appointment; for that is 
the true position ; if For mean causz, as Mr. Tooke asserted, 
the continuance of the man’s life must have been the cause of 
his appointment to the office ; though he artfully, or rather 
pitifully changes the terms of the preposition, in order to evade 
the obvious absurdity, by making the continuance of his life 
the catise of his continuance in office. ~ 

Still more glaring if possible, is the absurdity of the ex- 
planation of the second passage quoted—* one live being the 
cause of transivting another.” It is a contemptible puerility 
almest beneath serious potice; and, indeed, if a man of less 
celebrity than the author of the + Ase atl @f Purley had 
advanced it, it would have exeited nothing but a smile of con- 
tempt. Aman translates a book, it is apprehended, either from 
inclination, or for pre fit; in the one case, the gratification of 
his own inclination, in the other, the desire of mouey, gaining 
is the cause or mducement to trauslate the whole, one line as 
well as another. 


** Had H."—pursues Mr. S.— ‘been aware of this distinct For, he 
might have given a much more simple atid satisfactory explanation of 
thesesentences; that he was ignorant of it, his assertion that For means 
Cause and nothing else, is evidence si ffivient. 

‘© In the following sentences Jet the word Per be pronounced 
FOR. 

«* And the colorr will remain vivid Per (during) years. 

** Fle cannot, on principies of public policy Pex (curing) some time, 
add to the number. 

** Pex (during) some time, he waited patiently. 

** ‘To some men, the pain of confiuement alone Per (during) 
any considerable time, 1s insupportabl:, 

** The punishment of this crime should be imprisonment Per 
(during) life. 

** He was chosen to some office Prr (during) life.”’ 

** To translate him hie Pear (by) lines, in regular succession, is 
impossible ; his style being so intricate and obscure. 


Having thus explained his own definition of the two words 
of and for in opposition to the construction of Mr. Tooke, 
he goes on to expose the absurdity of some of Mr. Tooke’s 
attempts to illustrate his untenable positions. In the dialogue 
before referred to, B had introduced asentence in which or 
and For were used in opposition and destruction to each other, 


** } am sick or my husband and ror my gallant.” 
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We must just observe, by the way, that some sentence of 
jess offensive import, of more méral tendency, might as well 
have been selected for the illustration es this. ~On this, how+ 
ever, B. naturally observes, 


‘* By the help of these two prepositions a/one, and without the assis- 
tance of any other words, she expresses the two contrary affections of 
loathing and desice. 


And he enquires of H. how this can be, except by ther ore 
opposite meanings ? 


“« Instead of a direct reply H. rings the changes with sick or and 
sick For, introduces the words disgust anc /eve, and then asserts that 
he has done away the smallest appearance of opposition between these 
two prepositions. 

** But the pointed question of B. is not so easily got rid of,” 


“ The following sentences only shew the nareniage, ov the 
poor lady’s disgust and the cause ov her love.” 


“« Sick or disgust ror her husband ; 
Sick or love ror ber gallant ; 

Sick For disgust or her husbaad, 
Sick For love or her gailant. 

** Her disgust (says H.) was ihe offspring of her husband, 

‘© Her galiant was the cause of her love.” 

“ He then asserts that he has used this indifferent application ov 
the words or and For, both to her disgust and to ber dove, ‘ that the 
smallest appearance of opposition between the two prepositions might 
be done away.’ By what authority, it may be asked could H. trans- 
fer a preposition from its own noun io avother ? And how is it Te- 
plying to B.'s observation that the prepositions ‘ alone and without the 
assistance of any uther words, express the two contrary atfecuons of 
loathing and desire,’ when be introduces the two words disgust and 
love ? 

‘* The fact is, that, in this particular instance, H. was not master of 
his snbject, and was obliged to get through ii as well as he could; be 
had limited bis meaning of the word oF to consequence, offspring, &c. 
and thus effectually crippled himself. But it was almost impossible 
that H. could read five pages of any Euglish book with attention to 
this word, witbout discovering that there are iustances in which no 
‘. Etymotogical Legerdemain’ could adapt the word oF to his expla- 
tien oy it. 


In the last division of his tract, Mr. S. considers the. absur- 
dity of Mr. Horne’s declaration that or and ror may be. used 
indiscriminately, «as having the same signification. +. 


‘* Tn the first place we shall substitute por for DP. 
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« The diversions For Purley; 

A flight ror crows ; 

A complication For disorders ; 

One For the king’s soldiers ; 

The contemplation ror the works ror God, 
Give me a quarter ror a pound, 

Please to give me a glass ror wine.” 


Let us now reverse the experiment, and try whether or will 
make any better substitute for ror. 


. © Chelsea hospital was built or disabled soldiers. 
I write or your satisfaction. 
It is hard he should die or a deserter. 
Oh! oF a muse ror fire; 
He does all things or the love of virtue : 
He was sent or a pledge ; 
He was chosen oF lite ; 
They sailed or Genoa ; 
He rewarded him or his good services.” 


*¢ If the distinctions contended for in the foregoing pages 
are well founded, then the above sentences are not merely 
ludicrous, but highly incorrect.” 

On the whole, Mr. Stackhouse has succeeded more fully in 
overthrowing the positions of Mr. Tooke, than in establishing 
his own. Not that we mean to question the propriety of his 
remarks, on the subject of his own definitions ; some of them, 
indeed, are highly satisfactory, if not absolutely decisive ; but 
the corruptions in our language are so numerous, the signifi- 
cations of the same words so various, and, after all, the jus et 
norma loquendi, and, to a certain degree, scribendi, also, is so 
imperative, as almost to bid defiance to general rules, at least, 
without so many exceptions as to render them, in a manner, 
nugatory. Hence it was that Johnson, in his dictionary, 
adopted the wise mode of selecting authorities for all the dif- 
ferent applications of the same expressions, Not that any 
authority will justify a deviation from the rules of grammatical 
propriety ; nor did Johnso™: imagine it would ; but that, where 
u doubt prevailed as to the legitimate use of a word, recourse 
might easily be had to all the writers who bad employed it, 
and that the reader might have the means of exercising his 
own Judgment, on the weight to be allowed to each of them. 
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Memoir of the Cuuses of the present distressed state of the 
Icelanders, and the easy and certain means of pe rmanently 
bettering their condition. By an Icelander. 8vo. Pp. 40, Is. Gd. 


; i? Stockdale. 1813. 


Tue author draws a melancholy, but, we fear, a very true, pic- 
ture of the state of his native country, which he deplores with 
the feelings of genuine patriotism. He accuses the govern- 
ment of Denmark of having totally neglected the comforts 
and the welfare of the inhabitants of this portion of the Danish 
dominions. He admits, indeed, that some few attempts have 
been heretofore made to meliorate the condition of the coun- 
try; but on.so narrow a scale, and with so little judgment, 
that their failure was naturally to be expected. 


“ It would be difficult to determine, whether a greater portion of 
injustice or impolicy marks the conduct of Denmark towards its Ice- 
landic subjects. Denmark owe to its own interests, the few easy 
exertions which would have rendered Iceland a productive possess! 2n ; 
it owed tothe inhabitants of Iceland such a sare in the happy effects 
of those exertions, as musi have lightened the evils arising from ex- 
cessive rigour of climate. But nothing like cordial effort was ever 
made to improve the resources of this remote island ; the consequence 
to which the fisheries might attain by due encouragement; the increase 
of comfort and even the acquisition of wealth, which might be se- 
cured by zealous attention to a particular branch of agriculture, prac- 
ticable under all disadvantages of climate and soil, have been over- 
looked or disregarded. I will not vilify the memory of all who ever 
had power to remedy our distresses, by asserting, that they looked 
without compassion upon our destitute condition ; but they, whose 
humanity was never questioned, may fairly be charged with a want of 
zeal in its active exercises, and a want of courage in declining a task 
which perseverance would have amply rewarded. A public spirited indi- 
vidual, unsupported by au hority, has a hopeless battle to fight against 
general and inveterate prejudices ; but a minister, and delegaie of 
kingly power, entrusted with the welfare of a people, and an eye 
witness of their misery, would never find much difficulty in remov- 
ing thé ignorance which produced it; and failing to convince by 
wholesome example, would have an infallible resource in the strength 
of this office. He might, and indeed should introduce, by -edict, 
that system of man igement in domestic economy, which judg yinent 
and experience poin: out as the only sure preservative from poverty 
and famine. He ought to be superior to a vul gar respect for errors 
so rats! d by their ff tity. He is not appo inted to foster a foolish 
preaiie io n for tr ges absurdities: and should, therefore, be indif- 
Pete nt to the offence given by an invasion of casto.ns hurtful to the 
community. He is to drive his blind sk. ‘ep to pasture, where they 
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may enjoy the bounty of nature. This is no tyranny, it is the part 
which a benevolent heart and a wise head would dictate to a person in 
authority, It is the administration of one whom his own conscience, 
and the gratitude of a whole comforted population would abuudanily 
rewald,” 


The governor of such a possession ought certainly to ob- 
serve the line of conduct here marked out forhim. From the 
total neglect of the government, Iceland is. plunged into dis- 
tress and misery. ‘The people have become inert and despond- 
ing; their spirits are broken by their afflictions; and their 
morals and purity of religious principle, which have been their 
only consolation and support, under the pressure of unparal- 
leled hardships, are menaced, says our author, “by the con- 
tagious licentiousness of Danish settlers.” ‘This is a woeful 
condition, indeed, though by no means a hopeless one. The 
author is convinced that Iceland still possesses sufficient re- 
sources, if properly directed and called into action, to provide 
for the comfort of her inhabitants. But the want of capital 
has hitherto rendered these resources useless. Agriculture 
might, with the aid of capital, be extended to a considerable 
degree ; food for sheep might, with care and management, 
which capital would engender, be provided in abundance ; a 


great quantity of butter might be made for expartation, ; and 
the fisheries would supply an abundant source of wealth. Nor 
is the capital requisite for thus giving a new face to the country, 
and a new existence to the people, considerable ; a few thou- 
sand dollars would suihee for the accomplishment of this 
important object. 


‘¢ There are two objects to which the attention of a wise and humane 
government would be anxiously directed, each offering an extensive 
field for exertions; and promising, under all the improvements 
which prudent legislation might effect, to be a source of comfort and 
wealth to the people. The sea teems with abundant provision, the 
ond, with all its poverty, isrich in pasture of the finest kind, on 
which ten times the present stock of the island might be reared. I 
shall consider these important sabjects separately. ‘ 

Y The ficheries are such as perhaps no coast in the world can equal. 
It is obvious that proper management would draw from this inex- 
haustible treasury, not only an excellent and never failing supply 
for consumption at home, bot tbat it would store the magazines of the 
merchant with an article of every exchange with foreign traders. 
These fisheries are not, and indeed cannot be wholly neglected at 
present: but chev are not encouraged as they might be; a miserable 
pittance is obtained; while plenty is in our reach, distress is too free 
qirently our lot. We suffer the bounties of nature to be thrown 
away, and are a prey io penury, because we are the slaves of indo 
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lence. Yet how naturally is that torpor the offspring of neglect ! 
How readily might it be awakened into industry and exertion by the, 
countenance of an active government! Weare the slaves of indo- 
lence, because we are in the servitude of those who wil! not encou- 
rage exettion. Unfurnished with the proper materials for availing 
ourselves of the riches which swarm in our bays, and having no mate- 
rials of home growth for their construction, we necessarily depend 
upon Denmark ; upon some foreign power we must ever depend for 
the materiais and equipment of cur boats ; but other governments 
would have jent us the arm of assistance, liberally and charitably have 
advanced acapital to promote the undertaking, and wisely established 
regulations for its management, which must have insured an ample re- 
turn. The few thousand doilars requisite to set on foot such a scheme, 
could not be more profitably invested. A more eifectual mode of 
compassing agreat work of charity, could not be devised, but we are 
abandoned te our own poveriy and helplessness. Without capital, be- 
nefits of extent and consequence can never be w ithin cur grasp. I state 
facts which can *never be d#proved, and advance opinions which will 
not be questioned by any to whom these facts are known. It is 
unnecessary to insist further upon the infinite advantages which would 
result from a well-directed attempt to make the most of the resources 
which the sea affords; but in what menner an etturt so necessary to 
our sustenance and comfort should be wade, I shall now suggest with 
as much brevity as possible.” 


At present the fishery is conducted by means of sma boats, 
which are attended with great danger, and are prod luctive of 
a smal! return. ‘The ebay proposed, is the institution of a 
fund for providing vessels of larg. dimensions, such as the 
busses in use at the islands of C.sney and Zetland: the boats 

be divided into shares, and the proprietors to receive not 
more than ten per ceut. for their capital, and the fishermen to 
be encouraged to pay off the joan on their boats, and to be- 
come the proprietors themselves. ‘The author then directs his 
attention to the means of linproving the iaternal resources of 
the country. 


A vast extent of ‘rich land, which would. victual thonsands of 
cattle, is at present nothing but aswamp; while, generally speaking, 
remarkable facilities for draining these morasses, exist in their direc- 
tions and surface. Jt may be aflirmed that, tn the south of the island, 
there are upwards of 200,000 acres in this neglected state, yieldin g 
litle or no profit ; and, to agreat degree, oceasioniag those noxious 
fogs, which prevail, so mischievausly, at certain times of the year. 
The work of improvement might ~~ turned gradually towards con. 
verting a nuisance into a source of abundance. If every year re. 
claimed a few hundred acres ra n those unprofitable wastes, every 
year would briag with it an accession of wedith to the country, ard 
sularge tbe fair prayed ol increasing resources, and imitate SUC CUas. 
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I acknowledge that the effort would demand greater energy and reso- 
lution than the mass of my countrymen can boast ; but the spirit 
of an active government, devoting itself exclusively to the task of re- 
form, and commanding adequate means, would infuse a new eharac- 
ter and soul into the people, and create a fresh instance of the triumph 
of art and industry over opposing difficulties. 

** In a country, where the population bears a less proportion to the 
surface of the soil, than perhaps any other in Europe, government 
could, by no measure more certainly consult the welfare of its subjects, 
than by the allotment of from four to six acres of improvable land to one 
family, and an advance of the very small sum necessary to give effect 
to the instructions laid down for its conduct. The land might be held 
upon such rent as would pay a five per cent. interest upon the money 
advanced ; and encouragement should be given to the tenant to re- 
deem it altogether, and to make the allotment freehold. Well in- 
structed parochial officers might be directed to superintend the in- 
fancy of such a plan, and empowered to award small premiams to the 
family which surpassed others of the Syssel in industry and manage- 
ment. 

‘© The exports which the system recommended, would increase, 
are ever secure of sale. We might supply foreign traders, toa great 
extent, with excellent tallow, hides, and wool. The butter pro- 
duce in particular, from its peculiar texture, is likely to be an object 
in request among foreign manufacturers, ‘he industry of our women 
wouid find greater scope in an extended manufacture of gloves and 
stockings,” 


By the adoption of these wise and practicable remedies for 
the misery which, at present, pervades the country, extreme 
poverty would be banished, a spirit of emulation would be 
excited, and “ population, which has suffered a material dimi- 
nution within the last ceatury, would rapidly increase with the 
means of subsistence. but the author is of opinion, that the 
Icelanders would look in vain for the assistance of which they 
stand in need, to the Court of Deumark, which has either 
treated them with neglect, or harassed them by injurious mo- 
nopolies. 
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** Tt is on the assistance of England that we must rely. Ii is 
England we must court and supplicaie to stand between us and the 
desolation that 1s daily spreading; a desolation which must shortly depo- 
pulate the little habitable remains of ourisland. Let it be added to 
the overflowing glory of that kingdom, that she cast the look of com- 
passion, and stretched forth the hand of fellowship to an abject and 
craving people; that the miserable and friendless found grace in her 
sight, and comfort in her protection. Already she has* interposed to 
shelter us from plunder and rapine; but we implore a more extensive 
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* Order in Council, Feb. i810. 
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and decisive act of charity. We call for her aid as the only instru- 
ment which can rescue us from the increasing pressure of long- 
endured miseries. We ask nothing which she cannot grant with ease, 
and apply with effect. The fund which would give life to the industry 
of Iceland, and permanent subsistence to her inhabitants, will be 
amply secured. A few thousand dollars employed in the channels I 
have pointed out, would avert the doom, and change the face of the 
country.” 


Surely, if the government of this country should deem it 
impolitic to interfere, in the manner suggested, a sufficient 
subscription might be raised by individuals to supply the imme- 
diate wants of these neglected people, and to provide them 
with the means of melioration and improvement. And it 
would be an hondurable feature in the British character, in the 
midst of a war, like the present, to raise from distress to com- 
fort, the subjects of one of our enemies. 











Modern pr a Dialogue in Fis Svo. Pp. 27. White and 
Co. 1813. 








Tats dialogue is written in the old style of legitimate poetry ; 
it displays much good sense, and sound criticism, on the poets 
of the day. ‘The critical remarks on the works of Walter 


Scott, and on the Childe Harold of Lord Byron, are particu- 
larly deserving of attention. And as they are the fashionable 
bards of the present age, or, rather, of the present year, we 
shall transcribe them for the benefit of their numerous ad- 
mirers, 


«* What tho’ the beldam and the nurse combine 
To swell with horrors many ajingling line, 
Tho’ barons proud, knights brave, and virgins fair, 
As barons, knights, and virgins ever are, 
Starting from ballad, chronicle, or song, 
But serve some idle pageant to prolong ; 
Yet genius wakes to paint old *Melrose’ pile, 
And plumes her active wing at ¢Holy isle, 
Sighs in the {sounds the doom of death which tell, 
And drops the tear o'er lovely §Rosabelle : 
So {| Mare told the cry on Nar which rang, 
So plaintive q Ovid hapless Ceyx sang. 


* Lay of Last Minstrel. + Marmion, 
t Marmion. : § Lay of Last Minstrel. 
|| Tartaream intendit vocem, &c. 
——audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albus aqua,&c.—Aéneid, Lib vi. 
4} Ovid. Metam, Lib. xi. 
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As erst Salvator’s hand the desert drew, 

Aud nature's last recesses rose to View, 

Til the wrapt gazer, haif a savage grown, 

E’en amid crowds beiiev'd himself alone 5 

Thus all ebedient to one plastic band, 

Glisten the wonders of Loch Katrine’s strand 3 

The bristled pass with bold Fitz James we tread, 
Eye the suspended band, and hurry thro’ for dread. 
The barbarous jargon and the border trash, 

Invite contempt, apd seem to court the lash ; 

But when a Marmion rushes to the fight, 

The bard dilated feels his genuine might. 

The war-notes loud on *Beal-an-Duine which sound 
As serried squadrons beat the groaning ground, 

The onset fierce, the stern repulse, the jar 

Of mingling hosts, and al] the storm of war ; 
These stir the soul, defy the critic’s rage, 

Nor fear a rival e’em in Anna’s age.” , 


The discrimination here is just ; the concluding battle ma 
Marmion, and Marmion’s death, are unquestionably the best 
parts of the poem. ‘The same judgment is visible in the more 
detailed remarks on Lord Byron. 


‘© Fr.—But who is Harold, who the hero, say, 
The young Ulysses of this wondrous lay? 
Lord of the title-page behold him reign, 
His glories stinted to that bare domain, 
Thence call'd by fits his feeble aid to lend, 
Then straight dismiss'd th’ obsequious humble frien. 
Unhappy Harold; by thy treach’rous guide, 
Launch'd on the bosom of a devious tide, 
His mantie sharing once, and, but in name, 
So strict the bond, believ'd awhile the same, 
Fast as the stanzas roll, thy honours fail, 
Scarce seen to glimmer thro’ thy patron's tale, 
Titi deem’d intrusive at ihe spleadid board, 
Uncouth incombrince of thy flighty lord, 
Thou sink’st at jast scarce miss’d t oblivion’s shade, 
* Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid.’ 


“ 4—Th’ erratic bard his charge perhaps forgot, 
But say is aught else wanting ? 


Fr.—Yes, a plot, 
Action and fable, interest, order, end, 
All which effect, a:d weight, and force should lend ; 








* Lady of the Lake, Canto iv. 
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Like stars that seen) to shoot across the sky, 

His brilliant fragments only blaze and die ; 
Successive meteors ever seen alone, 

A common atmosphere is all they own ; 

Twinkling by fits, now here, now there they gleam, 
And leave the faint impression of a dream. 

Yet feebler flow the lines whose idle chaunt, 
Presumes the warrior’s pattiot zeal to taunt. 

List to the novel philosophic strain, 

Fame ne'er reanimates the hero slain ! 

Hear Johnson's echo curse anew the game, 

* Where wasted nations raise a single name,’ 

Let then th’ invaded or the invader bleed, 

Nor reason pause to scan the martial deed, 

Since scorn'd alike, the hand which wields the glaive, 
A crown toravish, or a realm to save. 


** A,—Enough, enough, in poetry, as law, 
An angry foe may triumph o'er a flaw. 


«« Fr.—Once more attend, if these but trifles seem, 

Satire shall chuse a deeper, graver theme ; 
A theme to virtue odious as to taste, 
In this wild wilderness a noxious waste. 
Shall he insmortal bays aspire to wear 
Who immortality from man would tear, 
Repress the sigh which hopes a happier home, 
And chase the visions of a life tocome ? 
Surely ill stars shed influence malign, 
And stamp’d with rare fatuity the line, 
Which bad mankind their miseries all survey, 
Then heav’n renounce, and plod content their way, 
Himself disciple of the Gallic school, 
Sedately scorning each believing fool, 
Fond to attack, no foe expected near, 
Infuse distrust, or interweave the sneer, 
Delib’rate worshipper of chance and fate 
To human frailty holds the tempting bait, 
Eternal peace to all impartial given, 
The couch of silence substitute for heav'n! 
Nice judging seer! whose equal scheme bestows 
On saint and sinner after death repose, 
On worth the doom a few short years to live, 
On vice the blessing never to revive, 
Thine useful jore misfortune’s sons shal! learn, 
And life, the boon so harshly given, spurn, 
Hail the benumbing antidote to hope, 
Then grasp the dagger, or suspend the rope, 
Blame net, my friend, the warmth these censures speak, 
Induige their fury, for ‘tis vice they seek. 

185, Vol. 45, October, 1813, Dd 
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Shall tuneful scoffers buoy’d by praise advance, 
Hymning abroad the deity of chance, 
And aim uncheck’d at virtue’s breast the stab ?” 


This correction, administered by an able and a virtuous ! and, 
is well deserved. In Lord Byron’s productions, there is a!ways 
some doubtful passages introduced on the subject of reli ion. 
They are generally assigned to a character, in whose meuth 
they appear consistent enough, though still disgusting; »s if 
theauthor was fearful of hearing such principles ascribed to him- 
self. {t is fs. stag however, from the frequent recurrence 
of similar passages, in his different works, not to be tempted 
to draw the iaaietints that the ie les are his own, but 
that he is ashamed to avow them ; and well he may. 

A tribute of justice is paid to Crabbe, who is a true English 
poet, of good old principles and notions. His remarks on 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, are judicious; and the whole 
dialogue is richly entitled to public attention. 






















Remarks on Modern Female Manners, as distinguished by in- 
difference for character, and indecency of Dress. The Ninth 
Edition. Inscribed to her Royal Highness the Prawess Char- 
lotte of Wales. 18mo. Pp. 24. 6d. or 5s. per dozen. Riving- 
tons. 1815. 

WE are happy to find, by the continued demand for this valu- 

able little tract, that the public opinion of its excellence is the 

same with our own, as fully expressed on its first appearance. 

The novelty of the present edition is the very appropriate dedica- 

tion to the presumptive heir to the Throne— —a young Princess, 

to whom, we doubt not, the nation may look with ge ng 
as the future guardian of public morals, as she already is 
shining examp sle of religious and moral conduct. 


‘© Mapam, 

‘** To inspire the female youth of this country with 

just notions of the female character, and of the qualities in which its 

true excellence consists ; and more especially to lead them to cherish 

that purity of mind, which is the very quintescence of chastity ; such 

are the objects of this little tract. To whom, Madam, can such a 

tract be so properly inscribed, as to a Lady, destined, by her birth, to 

be one day the soveréign of these realms; and to influence, by her 

example, the sentiments and manners of the female part of the com- 

munity ? That you, Madam, may prove, not only the firm and spi- 

rited defender of our matchless constitution in Church and Staie, but 

also a pattern of every excellence that can adorn the female character, 
ts the fervent wish of, 

** Madam, 
** Your faithful and devoted Servant, 
‘* Tug AUTHOR.” 






























The deliverance of the North; or the Russian campaign. A 
Poem published by the anthor for the benefit of the Russian 
sufferers, v4mo. pp. 94, Baldwi in, 1813. 


Every effort, however humble, to relieve these brave men, 
whose families have suffered from their rooted attachment to 
their native soil, from their zealous regard to their lawful 
sovereign, and from their noble resolution to defend their 
religion, their laws, and their homes, or to perish in the at- 
tempt, is deserving of encouragement from loyal subjects, 
and lovers of freedom, in every country. This poem is in 
blank verse ; it opens with an invocation to the in behalf 
of his endeavours to serve the cause of humanity. Buona- 
parte is then introduced, and his plan for the destruction of 
British commerce unfolded. His preparations for the invasion 
of Russia, the march of his armies, the first battles on the 
Russian territory, and his advance to Moscow, are described. 
The third part, containing an account of the destruction of the 
ancient capital of Russia, the defeat, and final destruction of 


the Prench army, we shall extract. 


‘¢ Now morn forth i#suing from the eastern gate 
Of heaven's high dome, in rosy mantle clad, — 
Came blushing, as reflecting back the tide 
Of crimson gore, that, reekisg on the earth 
Still tepid, towards the throne of judgment rose, 
Demanding vengeance on the guilty head 
Of that fell tyrant, whose ambitious soul 
Sets human lives at nought, and coolly sums 
The gross amount of murders it may cost, 

His object to accomplish.—Now, revenge 
And malice rankling in his heart, enrag’d 
To find his troops not matchless, as he ween'd, 
He meditates a dire attempt, and on 
With rapid march manceuvres, till the gates 
Of the-devoted capital receive 
His vaunting legions ; yet not unoppos’d 
They enter, every street, each house contests 
Their progress, till, with hellish fury blind, 
With fury more than Phillip’s rev ‘Hing son 
With wine, what time his frantic torch laid low 
The pride of Persia; at his hateful voice 
Devouring flames atise—the noble Greek, 
Whose gen’rous shame dispell'd the fomes of wine; 
E’en ia ‘the act repented of his deed, 
Tho’ all too late ; this other saall repent 
From dire necessity.— 

M eanwile arouhd 
The awful conflagration far and fast 

Dd2 
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-Is spread, ten thousand pyramids of flame 
Spring in the air, or dart from street to street, 
Waving and writhing serpent-like—the roar 
Is as the sound of falling waters, such 
As thine, Niagara, at distance heard, 

Stunning the ear ; late mingled with loud peals 

Of British thunder :—as the night comes on, 

A tenfold horror darkness on the scene 

Confers, not lessen’d by the frequent crash 

Of tumbling beams loud echoing, or the groans 

Of victims left to perish, scarcely heard 

Amidst the deaf’ning tumult. From afar 

Each village bind the conflagration views, 

Astonish’d, petrified, aghast : not less 

Than Venus’ warlike son, who from the banks 

Of burning Phlegethon survey’d below 

The deep Tartarean gulph, sulpbureous flames 

Of hideous fierceness, mixed with grisly shapes 

Sailing amidst, and mocking with loud shrieks 

The groans and dismal howlings of the damn'd. 
Soon all is hush’d, a stillness horrible 

Succeeds the roar, and deathlike silence reigns 

Uninterrupted, save where on his watch, 

Already station’d from the Gallic host, 

At intervals the centinel demands 

The word of some poor wand’ring wretch.—Alas ! 

His all lies buried in the general heap 

Of wide destruction, aud he hovers nigh 

In fix'd despair. Dire change! where but so late 

A rich imperial city flourish’d free 

And happy, ascene the traveller beholds 

Of woe unutterable! scarce remains 

A solitary vestige of its wealth : 

O'er its fallen temples, towers, and palaces 

The blasted form of desolation broods 

Mid smoking ruins—Now, deluded chief, 

Where are those comfortable quarters ? where 

The abundant stores ? Thy legions canst thou feed 

On ashes ; miserable men, deceiv'd 

With gloziug lies, as erst false Lucifer 

Deceiv'd the sons of heaven, whose foul revolt 

Plung’d them to hell; to serpents there trausform’d 

Of man seduc'd their yearly punishment, 

For tempting fruitage, sent bat to delude, 

They, knowing, yet unable to abstain 

Chew bitter ashes—Thou may’st vaunt indeed 

Of conquest ended, aud may’st talk of peace : 

Presumptuous peace with thee? not so; the game 

Is but begun; and, uninvited there, 

Thence, as thou mays’t withdraw. 
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Supplies of food 
In vain the num’rous foragers demand 
From the surrounding villages ; arous’d 
The hardy peasants grasp their uncooth arms ; 
Instead of bread they proffer steel ; the scythe, 
The prong, or reap!iook, in their hand becomes 
A deadly weapon of offence. 


Meantime, 
Irresolute, uncertain, and perplex’d, 
The baffled tyrant meditates at length 
Sudden retreat, whilst every false dispatch 
Teems with new boastings, and victorious deeds 
Fictitious, penn’d his people to deceive, 
And awe the wavering nations: vain attempt ! 
For fortune, long too partial, now deserts 
Her favorite ; lowering o’er his head impend 
Disaster, disappointment, and disgrace, 
With loss of military fame, while fear 
Invades his dastard bosom ; for behold 
In firm array, his flight to intercept, 
Stand the brave warriors of the North: revenge 
Raging, their native courage elevates 
To fury, and Bellona shouting wild, 
Her unrein’d coursers o'er the field impels 
With terror in their front, her chariot wheels 
Dash wide the streaming blood— 

And now begins 
Rout to the stern invader, foul defeat, 
And ruin: frustrated the line of march 
His hopes had plann’d; thro’ regions desolate 
And roads already wasted he pursues 
His flight, and curses now that headlong rage 
That urg’d him to destroy: for famine sore 
Besets him, and his fierce victorious foe 
Permits no respite, gives him no repose. 

And yet another dire antagonist, 

More formidable far, drear winter comes 
With all his rigours to complete the scene 
Of horror and dismay ; the Bivouac 
Midst driving snows and bitter northern blasts 
Chills every heart and gives it to despair.— 
True as thou say’st, thine army once so fine, 
How different now! and wond’rest thou that men 
‘« Lose their good humour and their gaiety,” 
Expos’d to misery greater than the strength 
Of human nature can sustain; to woes 
Which scarce imagination can pourtray ? 
Thus while his corps precipitate their flight, 
Clouds of impetuous Cossacks on his flanks 
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Hover, each straggling party they surprise : 
Cannon and cannoneer become their prey 
In many a rapid charge, whilst every hour 
‘Thins the retreating ranks; the vultures soar 
With wheeling flight around, and dying shrieks 
Responsive to their screams deter them not. 
Deep plung’d in mud their baggage all remains 
Immoveable ; a hundred hecatombs 
Daily of generous animals, subdued 
By toil and hunger, unoffending die. 
Shall not this too be written in the book 
Amongst his crimes? nor shall ye, faithful steeds 
Uppitied fail, though not as men deplor'd.— 
Thus fares their m: arch, when sudden they discern 

lose in their front the hostile batt’ ries rise ; 
Seen at the first uncertain throug th the midst, 
Like some enchanted castle, to the eyes 
Of knight, lone w audering o'er the trackless heath 
In search of Jady stolen, by the art 
Of necromancer rais’d:; the whistling balls, 
Wing’'d with resistless havoc, soon dispel 
Their doubts :—by desperation nerv'd, amain 
They charge, and thousands gasping strew the ground : 
‘Tne lite-blood as it gushes fo arth cor geals 

pon the wound ; cold to the wretch it seems 
Within his breast the icy fang of death. 


Fuli many a sen of Gallia on that day 
Thought of his home ; in fancy view'd his sire, 
His wife, his little ones, whose cheerful smiles 
Were wont to welcome his approach, perhaps 
Whose warm affection in that very hour 
A sigh, a tear, a shuddering prayer sent forth 
For their far distant soldier. Ob! that thought 
Brings tenfold agony. —In vain they weep, 
Their vows for his return in vain are paid : 

No inore Loire’s flowery borders, once abode 
Of peace and gaity, shal! be behold ; 
His mangled corse becomes a prey for wolves 
Aud rav’nous birds —These, curs'd Ambition, these 
Are thy renown'd exploits ;—on earth thou com’st 
¥ith pestilential breath and giant strides, 
Hasting, abhorred, fiend, to blast each bud 
Of happiness, to canker every germ 
Of bye an joy, and banish peace from man. 
As when a tiger, by the cries allur’d 
of bleating lamb above the pit-fall rear’d, 
By Indian hunters, sees himself entrapp'd, 
He growls, he gaashes, he rebounds, he roars, 
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So toils the furious Corsican; enrag’d, 

To find his host surrounded, and himself 

In danger of captivity ; but fear 

Succeeds to frenzy, flight succeeds to fear ; 
Swift from the field he rushag, and deserts 
His hapless followers, sufferitg for his pride 
Extreme of woe; basely abandons those 
Who fought and bled his triumphs to advance, 
To glut the vengeance of an injur’d foe.— 
Oh! was no bullet destined from above 

To pierce the monster's heart? no lucky hand 
To seize the spoiler ? must he then escape, 
Thé bloodhounds of destruction on the earth 
Again to loose? Yet shall the dastard vile 
In scorn and detestation by the world 

Be holden.—His admirers shall become 

His deadly foes.—His very friends desert 
His sinking fortunes, till as low he fall 

As chance or fatal merit rais’d him high.— 
Hear, all ye nations, mark the grand result 
Of such vast preparations to o’erturn 

A mighty empire :—vanish'd as a dream, 

Of all that numerous army, but remains 
The shadow and the name? the trembling chief 
Takes for his trophies and triumphal car, 

A servile habit, and a paltry sledge : 

In mean disguise he flees, his fate becomes 
A warning to the proud ones of the earth, 
That dire ambition is accursed of God ; 

And that her giddy cloud-capp’d pinnacle 
Nods o’et the guiphs of ruin and disgrace.” 











An Inquiry into the Evidence of the Divine Origin of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 8vo. Pp. 36. 1s. Bickerstaff. 1813. 


Tue author truly considers the question whether the christian 
religion be of divine or human origin, to be the most momen- 
tous that can be proposed to the consideration of man. If it 
be human, he justly concludes, it must be subject to human 
modifications, according to times and circumstances; but if 
divine, it must command implicit obedience, The finite facul- 
ties of man cannot comprehend the works of infinite wisdom 
combined with infinite power. 


«© A moment's consideration on eternity, past and future, in the 
origination of the world, on the ubiquity and omniscience of the 
Creator, on the formation of human nature, on the necessity or utis 
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lity of various living beings, on the co-existing but apparently con- 
flicting doctrines of divine prescience and human free agency, must 
inevitably convince every man of the limitation of his intellectual 
faculties; that he can conceive ideas which he is not able to solve ; 
and this inability is not merely personal to him, but extends through 
all mankind. Our very bodily faculties shew the finiteness of our 
natures; our sight and hearing are both limited ; but we are not able 
to explain why they should not have been unbounded.” 


Having pursued this train of reasoning to some extent, the 
author thus answers the question, why was reason given us, if 
not to be exercised in an examination of the doctrines and 
effects of any given religion ? 


** Unquestionably we are at liberty, and are bound to exercise our 
faculties in eguiring inte and ascertaining the truth and foundation of 
by religion proposed to us, ard also in ascertaining the doctrines, 
precepts, and injunctions of that religion: but we must be most 
cautious to regulate our decisions by the following rules only, viz. to 
admit or reject any doctrine or precept according t to the existence or 
failare of proof of its revelation, and not to be influenced in any way 
from any idea in our own minds of the goodness or badness of such 
doctrine or precept. To this extent we may go, and no further, 
because to this extent and no further our faculties go.” 


This is a correct explanation of the proper use of reason 
when exercised on religious matters. The author now consi- 
ders an objection which has been urged against the christian 
religion—that it is founded on miracles, but that to prove a 
miracle there must be miraculous evidence, because no fact or 
event can be found without tantamount evidence, or evidence 
of equal degree. ‘This is a non sequitur, for the performance 
of a miracle m: ty be proved by the same kind of evidence as 
any historical fact; that is by the evidence of creditable per- 
sons who witnessed it. ‘The author, however, admits the ne- 
cessity of such proof, and undertakes to supply it. He selects, 
= his purpose, the prophecies respecting the fate of the 

ews, 


*¢ 1, That certain books were written ata time when the Jews 
were a nation, collected under a regular government, as any other 
nation then was, and that these books distinctly foretold that this regular 
government should cease, and that the Jews should be no longer a 
nation, but a scattered people throughout the world, that they should 
be marked and distinguished from all the other nations, and be uni- 
versally despised and branded, and their very name become a bye 
word.” 
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All the prophecies relating to the Jews in the Old Testa- 
ment are here quoted, and the following remarks subjoined :-— 


‘* 2. That these books, containing the preceding passages, were 
written at atime when there was no parallel to these events in the 
former history of the world, but when, on the contrary, the history 
of all other nations, and all former experience, contradicted the pro- 
bability of such events, 

«« 3. That these events, so strange and extraordinary, and contrary 
to all experience, have already in part taken place, strictly and mi- 
nutely, according to the prediction, are at this very moment farther 
proceeding and happening before our own senses, and there is now a 
remaining future event to take place, according to the prediction ; viz. 
the re-establishment of the Jewish nation in greater than their original 
splendour ; an event contrary to past experience, and which is now 
only open to reasonable expectatiun, from the fulfilment of the other 
parts of the prediction,” 


The miraculous proof, deducible from these facts is “ the 
connection between the prediction and the occurrence of the 
event ;” or, as the author more fully states, in his conclu- 
sion, 


‘© That the coincidence between the foretelling of these events and 
the happening of them is miraculous evidence, and, therefore, com- 
petent to prove these miraculous events, and that, these events being 
competently proved, according to the strictest rules of evidence, and 
the divine origin of the christian religion resting on the truth of these 
events, the ultimate conclusion necessarily follows, that—the curis- 
TIAN RELIGION is Of DIVINE ORIGIN.” 


This plain argument may be of use to those sceptics who 
are open te conviction, but who disdain to consult the more 
extended evidences of the christian faith. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Hopkxirk, Fellow of the Linnzan Society, and Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society of Edinburgh, is speedily to pub- 
lish, Flora Glottiana: a Catalogue of the Indigenous Plants on the 
Banks of the River Clyde, and in the Neighbourhood of the City of 
Glasgow. 

Captain Laskey’s General Account of the Hunterian Museum, 
Glasgow, including Historical and Scientific Notices of the various 
objects of Art, Literature, Natural History, Anatomical Preparations, 
Antiquities, &c. in that celebrated collection, is now published. 


Miss Holcroft has neatly ready for publication a Novel, in Thre 
Velumes, called, The Wife and the Lover. 
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Two additional Volumes of the Memoirs Historiques Litteraires et 
Anecdotiques du Baron de Grimm et Diderot, which complete the 
work, aie just ready for publication. A translation of the: whole will 
also appear about the same time, 

Just published, the Art of Preserving the Sight unimpaired to an 
extreme Old Age, of re-establishing it and strengthening it when it is 
become weak, with instructions how to proceed in accidental cases, 
which do not require the as-istance of professional men, and the mode 
of treatment proper for the Eyes during and immediately after the 
Small Pox; to which are added, Observations on the Inconveniences 
and Dangers arising from the Use of Common Spectacles, &c. &c. By 
an Experienced Oculist. 

In the Press. 

Mr. Va!py is editing and printing, in hiswn office, neat editions of 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, from the best Editions, for the Use of 
Schools. Virgil will be published in November. 

A New Edition of the Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s Text. It 
will contain copious’ Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, 
Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin : together with parallel passages 
from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus for idioms, and Bos 
for Elipses. Two Vols. Octavo. A few copies will be struck off on 
large paper. By the Rev. B. Valpy, B. D. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New French Dictionary ; or a Guide to the Correct Pronuncia- 
tion of the French Language. By W. Smith, Esq. M A. who has 
compiled it from the Dictionaire de |’Academie Frangaise, which 
work he has read through twice, with two learned Parisians at his 
side. One Volume, Octavo, : 

Eutropius, with English Notes, on the plan of Phedrus ; by the 
Rev. C. Bradley, 

Just Published. 

Cicero De Amicitia et De Senectute, from the Text of Ernesti, with 
all his Notes, and citations from his Index Latin. Ciceron. and much 
original matter, critical and explanatory. Second Edition, By 
E. H. Barker, Esq 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, with English Notes ; and 
with all Brotier’s Critical and Explanatory Notes. By the same. 


No. XIV. of the Classical Journal, contains the most complete List 
of Words abbreviated in the Latin Language, that has ever yet been 
published. 
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AN ENIGMA. 


Two letters of hon'rable import first find, 
Place before, the first object in ev'ry one’s mind ; 
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A creature, not human, nor earth-born, they'll give 
A creature abhorr’d by all creatures that live 
—Add a part the most awkward of ail pats of speech, 
Either principles sure, or decision, to teach. 
A condition, devoid both of sense and of pain, 
—A state ‘twixt sleep and death—you will lastly obtain, 
But abstracting a liquid ‘tis known to contain, 
A liquid which never disorders the brain. 
When the whole wiil exhibit what 2i! men desire, 
What most men of the world aie too prone to admire, 
What folly oft’ boasts, fed by vanity’s fire. 
ern 
Lines on the anniversary of Mr. Pitt's lirth-day. (By a young gen- 
tleman of 13, a probationary member of the Pirr Cuvs.) 
Then, shall no Briton shed one gen’rous tear 
With heartfelt homage o’er this patriot’s bier ? 
Shall then, no muse a grateful tribute pay, 
Due to the honours of his natal day ? 
Yes—on that day, see thousands wear his bust, 
Consecrate his name, and rev'rence his clust.* 
Not wealth, nor honours, but an honest zeal, 
Drew forth his labours for the public weal : 
Firmly he stay’d oppression’s iron hand, 
And midst the crush of nations, sav'’d his native land, 
Say, Britons, say, what trophies shall we raise, 
Worthy to crown our matchless statesman’s praise ? 
This all he ask’'d—this was his dying pray’r, 
«© O let my country be your foremost care.” 
Alas! no more illustrious in debate, 
He stands the bulwark of the church and state. 
Long will his country mourn the fatal hour, 
When o’er her Pirr, death threw his icy pow’s. 
But still his mem'ry lives, is held most dear, 
By all who virtue love, or worth revere. 
Snatch'd from the dreary precincts of the tomb, 
His acts, fame’s brightest annals shallillume; 
Long shall they flourish ia his native clime, 
Above the storms of passion, works of time. 
Rughy School, Oct. 1813. J. WICKES TOMLINSON. 
— 








MISCELLANIES. 
THE LOYAL QRANGE ASSOCIATIONS OF ARMAGH. 


To the Right Hon. Patric Duigenan, LL.D. and M. P. for the 

Borough of Armagh, : 
Sir.---Your patriotic conduct respecting the most momentous 
question that ever has been discussed in parliament, your steady 
determination in maintaining for Protestants the blessings of the British 








* Alluding to the proceedings of the anniversary in London and 
other places. | 
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constitution, unimpaired and free from the baneful mixtures of popish 
influence, demand our warmest thanks and most sincere gratitude.--- 
The real objects of the Roman Catholics have, we trust, been suffici- 
ently developed by the treasonable and inflammatory speeches of the 
members of that illegal, self-constituted body, the Roman Catholic 
board, whose sole aim seems to be to create disaffection to the govern- 
ment, to spread discontent throughout this island, to procure the 
repeal of the union, and to establish Roman Catholic ascendancy in 
this country. Should such a faction obtrude themselves upon the 
legislature in the ensuing session of parliament, we feel confident that 
you and the other patriots, to whom we are indebted for our success in 
the last struggle, will use every effort to defeat their insidious schemes. 
Since the emancipation which they claim, and which they pretend 
** would tend to promote the strength and safety, and invigorate the 
energies of the empire,” would in fact be the means of weakening 
it, and shaking it to its lowest foundations. 

Accept, Sir, this tribute of our affection and esteem---accept our 
congratulations on the triumph of the constitution in the last session, 
and be assured, that we shall ever fee] grateful for the services you 
have rendered the protestants of Ireland. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
With due respect, 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servants, 


Signed and presented by the District Master, and the Masters of 
Lodges, Nos. 672, 86, 100, 150, 253, 619, 1037, 1038, 1233, 1249, 
1294, 1411, 1437, 1455, in the district of Armagh. 


To the Loyal Orange Associations of Armagh. 

I am happy that my exertions in the last session of parliament in 
support of the constitution of this protestant empire, have met the 
approbation of a body of subjects, whose principles are congenial with 
my own, and whose sentiments of attachment to that constitution, © 
both in church and state, I admire and venerate. Orange men of 
Ireland, let me assure you, that I will never deviate from these princi- 
ples, nor stray out of the honourable path of untainted loyalty ; and 
that I will continue to the latest period of my life to support and 
maintain the Orange Association with whatever faculties or powers it 
has pleased the Almighty to bestow upon me, however weak, and on 
all opportunities which my duty may call on me to embrace, or chance 
may afford me. 

With every sentiment of true respect and regard, I remain your most 
devoted Servant, P. DUIGENAN. 


StaTvE or Kinc WILLIAM IN DUBLIN. 


That every token of respect paid to our Great Deliverer, King Wil- 
liam III. Prince of Orange, has been a sting and annoyance to the 
-Papists and Rebels, appears from very early records.—More than an 
hundred years ago, the same spirit which incited theruffian to tear the 
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Orange ornaments from the Lord Mayor's equipage on the last proces- 
sion day, stimulated the reffians of 1710 to attempt defacing King 
William’s Statue in College-Green ;—but, at that time, a proper spirit 
existed to repel such insolent wickedness, as appears from the follow. 
ing Proclamation, and those of the Lords and Commons, which were 
issued on that occasion : 
« A PROCLAMATION, 
“« By the Lord Mayor of the City of Dubiin. 

‘© Whereas tbe City of Dutiin, in honour of his late Majesty, King 
William the Third, of blessed memory, our Great Deliverer (under 
God) from Popery and Arbitrary Government, have erected a large 
and sumptuous STATUE on Col ‘lege-Green, in token of the deep and 
grateful sense they retain of their deliverance, and with design to 
transmit the Memory of that Glorious PRINCE to the latest posterity ; 
nevertheless, some Persons disaffected to her Majesty, and to the late 
happy Revolution, did on last Sunday night, break and deface the said 
Statue, and thereby, as far as in them lay, offered the basest indignity 
to the memory of that PRINCE. The insolence and ingratitude of 
which action is so universally resented by this City, that, by an Act 
of Assembly I am directed to require all and every the officers of this 
City, and particularly the Constables in their respective wards, imme- 
diately to make the strictest search and inquiry in all Public Houses, 
and other places within this City, for the discovering and apprehend- 
ing the persons guilty of the aforesaid misdemeanor. And as a further 
encouragement to any person or persons who shall discover the said 
offenders and their accomplices, so as they or any of them may be cone 
victed, I am, by the said Act of Assembly, empowered to give, and I 
do hereby promise, a reward of Fifty Pounds to such discoverer, over 
and above the One Hundred Pounds appointed by his Excellency the 
Lord Liewtenant, and the Lords, and others of her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council of this Kingdom, by their Proclamation, 
dated the 26th instant. 

«© And I do hereby desire the several Justices of the Peace, and 
Aldermen of this City, before whom any persons suspected of the 
said offence shall be brought, in the most strict and careful manner to 
examine such persons, and the evidences which shall be produced 
against them, and such examinations, when taken in writing, to send 
to ME, to the end the most effectual methods may be pursued, to ex- 
pose and punish such enemies to our peace and happiness. Dated at 
the Tholsel of the City of Dullin, the 29th of June, 1710. 

Dublin, October 25. “ JOHN PAGE.” 


Observations on the Order in Council of 26th March, 1812, establish- 
- ing a Registry office for slaves in Trinidad. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sir, 

When I behold names so illustrious for rank,'talents, and integrity, 
as those of a duke of Gloucester, a Grey, a Moira, and a Canning, 
adorning the list of president and vice presidents of the African 
institution, I experience a peculiar reluctance in venturing to impugn 
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even the policy of any measure, which bears only the nominal stamp, 
of their approbation ; but when I see the names of others, in the 
subordinate departments of this philanthropic society, whose abilities 
and intentions however disposed I may be, on other occasions, to 
respect, I am not so fastidious as to shrink from questioning the 
wisdom and justice of acts which I conceive to emanate from their 
endeavours in the prosecution of the professed and fond objects of 
their formation: my reluctance, moreover, vanishes on the convic- 
tion, that the order in council appointing a -registrar of slaves in 
Trinidad, never came under the inspection and consideration of the 
dignified characters whom I have mentioned ; for, however clouded 
the understandings, and perverted the reasons, of some members of 
this society may be on ail matters relative to the slaves in the West 
Indies, it is impossible they could have sanctioned the expression of 
the most qualified praise of such a mass of injustice, oppression, 
foliy, and danger, as this order in council exhibits: before entering, 
therefore, upon the discussion of the mischievous and oppressive 
consequences of a measure “ to the expedieney of which, as likely 
to produce the happiest effects, the directors of the African insti- 
tution, in their seventh report, have given their unqualified assent,” 
I wish it to be understood, that the observations which a duty to 
myself, and to those in whose welfare my own is involved, in:pels 
me to submit to the pwblic, are not distantly intended to apply to the 
above distinguished personages, nor to many others whom I deem 
if unnecessary to name. 

It is not the circumstance of being compelled to register their 
slaves with which the inhabitants of ‘Trinidad quarrel, nor is it any 
desire to evade their registration which produces such strong objee- 
tions to the new appointment ; because there was a law in force in 
the colony, hitherto, rigidly complied with, which answered every 
good purpose that can possibly be imagined to be derived from this 
recent regulation; the inuiility of which, therefore, is so glaringly 
evident, ihat, exclusively of all its other evils, it is inconceivable 
how, for a moment, ministers could have Jistered toa suggestion 
for its adoption: by the old law, repealed by the late edict, every 
inhabitant, being the proprietor, possessor, or having the direction 
of any slaves, was compelled to make an annual return on oath, 
for which uo expence was incurred, of the names, sex, age, and 
number of slaves in his or her possession, noticing the births, deaths, 
and absentees, to the commandants cr magistrates presiding over 
the different districts ; who immediately transmitted these returns, 
duly certified, to the commissary of population, an officer appointed 
and paid by government at the moderate rate of 450). sierling per 
annum, The new office, by the annexation of fees, which will put into 
the pocket of the person exccuiing its duties an annual sum of at 
least 6000l. sterling, and by the appropriation of a considerable sum 
to other persons, operating as a heavy ‘ax on ‘Trinidad, without 
producing the least benefi' to it or the mother country, was created 
~by the mere fiat of the Prince Regent in council, on the 20th March, 
4812. 
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Not a fortnight had elapsed frem the promuleation, in the colony, 
of this order in council, before a vessel of war arrived, dispatehed 
by his majesty’s aretha for the express purpose of conveying 
a counter order to suspend the execution of the preceding one: from 
this circumstance the colonists were induced to think, and hope, that 


ministers, early convinced of the danger, invutility, and illegality of 


this appointment, were determined no more to revive it ;—but their 
hopes were raised only tobe confounded ; for accounts have been 
received here, within the Jast three months, of the arrival in Tripi- 
dad of a gentleman invested with ful] powers to carry into effect 
the order of the 20th March, 1812, for the establishment of the 
office in eeu s which has thrown the colony into the greatest 
confusion and alarm ; inasmuch as the privy council, cont emplating 
no doubt a strong opposition to the requisitions of this order, ‘which 
are as complicated as they are absurd and oppressive, have attached 
as one of the penalties toa non-compliance, the emancipationiof the 
slaves. The preamble of this enactment of the privy council sets out 
with professing its object to be to provide for the more effectual pre- 
vention of the illegal and clandestine importation of slavesinto Trinidad ; 
which is perfectly unnecessary, as the penalties denounced by the 
British legislature, in the acts passed on this suvject, are sufficiently 
severe to prevent such an occurrence ; but, in the subsequent pro- 
visions, the order proceeds to do, what is conceived to have been 
the chief view and intention of the framer and adviser of the mea- 
sure, namely, to lay the foundation for the speedy emancipation of 
the slaves; the necessary consequence of which, as he must have 
foreseen, will be the destruction of their owners Already some 
of the French planters in Trinidad, the remaining few of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers from St. Domingo, who escaped the bloody knives 
of savages intoxicated with the doctrine of equality, and revelling 
in the horrid barbarities of licentious liberty, anticipate a renewal 
of the dreadful scenes of which they were witnesses, and talk of 
retiring to South America, as their only security against this step 
towards negro emancipation, 

It isa question for the consideration of the privy council, whether, 
in imposing a heavy internal tax on a British colony, they have not ex- 
ceeded the legis!ative power of the imperial Parliament? If the delay, 
on the part of His Majesty's ministers, to comply with the reiterated 
prayers of the inhabitants of Trinidad, and of the British merchants 
whose interests are connected with its, prosperity, by granting them 
British laws and a legislative power for mere internal purposes, 
originates in the desire to make this valuable colony the theatre of 
such dangerous experiments, they had better have allowed it to return 
into the possession of its original masters the Spaniards ; as it would 
not, in that case have become what, if this measure is still persisted 
in, it is likely shortly to prove, a second example to the black race 
in all the British West Indies, to extirpate the white inhabitants, and 
to shake off the British yoke: then, indeed, would the sarguinary 
wish of that refined philanthropist, the /earned Author of a work ene 
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titled ‘* The Opportunity of seeing African sovereignty in the West 
Indies,” be completely gratified ! To the advice of the reputed author 
of * The Opportnnity,” the inhabitants of Trinidad loudly attribute 
the establishment by ministers, of this office; and to his wisdom, 
brooding over the imaginary ills of his African brethren, and devising 
schemes for their enfranchisement, the task of having framed the 
order ; but let ministers beware bow they adopt the advice of such a 
visionary theorist, and thereby alienate the affections of any portion of 
the subjects of this realm in the present momentous crisis of affairs. 
The measures of a weak and self-sufficient Administration deprived 
Great Britain of America ; and although the loyalty of the inhabitants 
of the colonies will, I trust and doubt not, prevent their ever enter- 
taining a wish or thought of following the example of their neigh-' 
bours the Americans, yet the dismemberment from the empire of a 
considerable and essential part of its territories, by such dreadful 
means as the extirpation of so many British subjects, would be an 
evil much more to be deplored. 

Every good men rejoices, as much as the author of ‘* The Oppor- 
tunity,” or any of his humane associates, in the abolition of the slave 
trade ; because it was the parent of many enormities, the only radi- 
cal cure for which was to be found in its abrogation ; but if this 
philanthropist laments the absence of his assistance towards the ac- 
complishment of that laudable undertaking, and wishes to com- 
pensate for it by producing a general emancipation of the negroes in the 
Colonies, even at the inhuman price of the indiscriminate massacre of 
the white inhabitants, 1 would beg leave to remind him, or rather his 
Majesty’s ministers,that for the services of the negroes, and for the pur- 
chase of lands, erection of expensive sugar works, &c. as dependant 
on, and only useful by those services, the colonists paid a valuable 
consideration, not merely under the sanction of the mother coun- 
try, but by its express encouragement; therefore, to rob men of thein 
right to those services, would, in itself, be an act of extrerhe injustice, 
but to ensure there destruction, which will be the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the measures of this pseudo philanthropist, and his fellow 
labourers, by the very means that are used to deprive them of their 
property, woukd be adding butchery torobbery. Urge the necessity of 
compelling some of these rich landed canting gentlemen to make an 
equal distribution of their property among their poorer neighbours, 
and you immediately ascertain the depth of their philanthropy: men 
are exceedingly humane when talking, writing, or professing, is the 
only commodity they barter for tlie acquisition of such a virtue ; and are 
chivalrously bold in recommending hazardous experiments when they 
are perfectly removed from any chance of participating in the danger 
of their effects ; but bring the question practically home to them, and 

ou probe their tender feelings deeper than they are inclined to permit: 

I will tel] these gentlemen that there is misery enough among the 
rer classes of society in this country and in Ireland, furnishing suf« 

_ ficient field for exercising their god-like intentions, without travelling 
across the Atlantic to discover opportunities for carrying them into 
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effect. If an obstacle to granting the British constitution and laws to 
Trinidad arises from any jealousy of an apprehended interference with 
the views or wishes of Parliament in respect to the slaves, let minis- 
ters submit what proposals or arrangements may seem fit ov this sub- 
ject as asine qua non to the inhabitants obtatuing the boon. 

I shall now proceed to state some of the reasons the colonists of Tri- 
nidad assign to shew the necessity for the repeal of this order in 
council; together with a few of the grievances produced by it; it is, 
an attempt to tax a colony in America, contrary to the eighteenth 
act ef Parliament of the present reign: itis contrary tothe constitu- 
tion of England to levy taxes upon the subjects thereof, and to dis- 
pose of the public money, without the consent of the representatives 
of the people ia Parliament assembled: it creates a new office with 
fees without an act of Parliament to authorize the same; which is 
contrary to the doctrines laid down by the most learned authorities on 
the laws of England; It inflicts penalties not authorized either by the 
laws in force at Trinidad, or by the Jaws of England; It gives an 
uncontrolled power to one man to levy penalties withouta practicable 
remedy ; since an appeal against oppression, is to lay to the same 
power that issued the said order of council ; and the expences of an 
appeal amount to a prohibition on such an occasion; since it will 
cost the value of five slaves to appeal from the forfeiture of only 
one slave. It is an attempt to establish a law, ex post facto, affectin 
property in which no man would have invested his funds could such a 
law have been foreseen; since it alters the terms of contracts by 
which property has been transferred ; rendering such property forfeit- 
ble to mortgagees contrary to the covenants of the mortgagor: It di- 
vestsa man of his property, by way of penalty, withoat his being 
chargeable with the breach of any known law, either of Trinidad 
or of England. It declares the emancipation of slaves, without 
making that provision for them in sickness, lameness, poverty and old 
age, which is required by the laws of every West India colony, to 
prevent the destitution continually experienced after emancipation ; 
whereby an enormous and insepportable expence will fall upon the 
colony, already sinking under its peculiar distresses: It imposes a 
duty to be performed by female Prepiaer of slaves, in violation of 
common decency ; since it requires their own examination of the per- 
sons of their slaves, male as well as female, to discover and describe 
marks, peculiarities, defects, and deformities, the verity whereof being 
required upon the oath of such proprietors, it thereby enforces this in- 
decent task upon themselves. It endangers the forfeiture of the 
slave, who may be wroog described, should female decorum trust 
the examination to another; or should the slave from either modesty 
or cunning, conceal some disgusting peculiarity. By promising pre- 
tection to slaves who may becoine informers against their owners 
towards obtaining their own emancipation, and by declaring them 
competent witnesses on such occasions, it will operate as an induce- 
ment to perjury. It excites the attention of the sjaves to general 
meancipation, by promising emancipation as a penalty on the proc 
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prictor in particular cases; and thereby endangers insurrection 
and the safety of the white population. [ would add various other 
reasons, but for the fear of exhausting your patience and that of 
‘your readers: I cannot, however, refrain from adducing two strik- 
ing instances of excessive injustice, and palpable absurdity ; and 
should express my surprise at their originating from even such an 
enthusiast, in the cause of African freedom, as the learned and 
humane author of * The Opportunity,” were it not that experience 
**shews what culpable means an honest man will sometimes not 
Scruple to adopt when blinded by prejudice or passion, and obstinately 
bent on the sccomptishm ent ot a favourite design:” in one of the 
clauses of the order we find it enacted, that in the event of a mort- 
gagor of land and slaves neglecting to return for registration, as 
therein directed, any of the slaves vaitached to the mortgaged pre- 
mises, the w hole shall become absolutely vested in the morigagee : 
so if a planter, who is indebted in the sum of 50001. and has secar- 
ed the payment of it by a mortgage on land and slaves worth 30,000). , 
neglect to return ‘wo of the slaves for registration, according to the 
intricate directions of this order, his omission is punished with the 
trifling loss of all this property ; and the mortgagee receives the 
moderate compensation of sixfoid the amount of bis advance : but 
what will this expected enrichment, at the expence of the unfore 
tunate planter, advantage the mortgagee, when, about to take pos- 
session of his unjustly acquired property, he discovers that the 
slaves, availing themselves of the opportunities affordcd them by 
this order, have withdrawn from the estate, and, probably, from the 
Island? So much for the justice of the order; now for its wisdom ; 
by another clause every possessor of slaves is required to state, in 
his return to the register, whether and in what (village I was going 
to say) part of Africa each slave was born. The fate of the un- 
fortunate Mungo Park proves, I think, ina melancholy way, that 
the inhabitants of Africa do not treat with much civility or humanity 
those wR? pe who are disposed to enquire into the state of their 
manners and society ; and as the learned author of “* The Oppor- 
tunity,” and of this order in council, seems desirous of making 
such hazardous experimeuts to meliorate the condition of bis sable 
brethren, I would strongly recommend ministers to send him on an 
embassy to Tombuctoo, or some other place in the interior of Africa, 
which will afiord ample scope for fiteere his enlightening and 
philanthropic schemes, without endangering the safety of the British 
West Judies. I have been in duced thus to trespass on your valuable 
time in the ciscussion of the nature and danger of this appointment 
in Lrinicad, as I conceive it a measure flowing irom the endeavours 
of ihe anti-colonial party in this country, who are anxious to be 
distinguished by a pre-eminence above their fellows in philanthropy, 
to bring about a general emancipation of the siaves iu the West 
Indies; and who, eager for the end, regard not the means by which 
this event isto be accomplished: but, if the British government is 
heedless enough to shutits eyes to the impolicy of the views of 
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these men, I trust the colonists will not be so supine as to slumber 


over their danger. 
A COLONIST. 
Seplember, 1813. 


a 
THE PITT CLUB 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

As the visit of the public orator of Cambridge to the Pitt Clud 
in July last has not been noticed by any of your correspondents, 
and wishing that the proceedings of the meeting on that occasion 
may be preserve d, I enclose you an account of it, as it appeared in 
that respectable evening paper, ‘‘ the Sun.” 

Your steadiness and attachment to the good old cause, which is 
now so gloriously triumph ing in all quarters, will, I dare say, induce 
you to comply with my request, 


A PITTITE. 


Birmingham, 
28th September, 1813. 


MR. PITT. 


«* As our paper was originally founded upon the principles of this 
great statesman, which we have uniformly and ardently endeavoured 


to uphold, we feel much pleasure in recording whatever will do 
honour to his memory. We were, therefore, highly gratified in 
observing the formation of the Pirr Ciup, an institution honourable 
to its founders, and one of the props of that constitution which, we 
trust, will ever secure the independence and happiness of the British 
empire. Among the meritorious acts of this club, was the unanimous 
resolution which it passed of voting the sum of 5001. to be presented 
to the university of Cambridge, in aid of the fand for the annual 
maintenance of the Pitr University Scholarship, recently founded 
inthat place. In consequence of that liberal and patrioiic measure, 
the Rev. Ratew Tatsam, public orator of the university, and fellow 
of St. John’ s, attended, on Wednesday last, ata general and numerous 
meeting of the club, at the London tavern, for ‘the purpose of com- 
municating the acceptance of this contribution by thesenate. The 
right honourable Georce Rosz, the firm and steady friend of the 
great departed statesman, took the chair, The communication was 
made by Mr. Tatuam in a manner that did honour to his feelings, 
and proved how warmly he participated in the principles sof the club, 
and in veneratiog the memory of the illustrious statesman, in’ whose 
honour it was founded. The thanks of the university were beau- 
titully written on vellum, and embellished with the arms of the uni- 
versity. 
‘¢ To the Noblemen and Gentlemen, members of the Pitt Club, 
We have received a very distinguishing mark of the favour of 
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your honourable seciety, in their unanimous resolution of presenting 
to the university of Cambridge, the sui of five hundred pounds, in 
aid of the tund for the annual maintenance of the Pirr University 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

‘We reflect, with the highest gratification, on this testimony of 
approbation, from a body so conspicuous for its loyalty and attachment 
to the constitution, and receive, with the most lively pleasure, this 
munificent addition to the funds of our institution. 

«© In common with our countrymen, we most deeply deplored the 
irreparable loss which the empire sustained, in being deprived of the 

_ transcendant abilities of Mr. Pitt, and of his unwearied and disin- 
terested exertions in the service of the public, at a period of unex- 
ampled difficulty and danger: but his long and intimate connection 
with the university, his constant and affectionate zeal for the reputa- 
tion and interests of the place of his education, called upon us in an 
especial manner to record, by some public monument, our admi- 
ration of his virtues, and prove to future ages our respect and vene- 
ration for his memory. ‘The satisfaction with which this proposal was 
received, and the ardour and enthusiasm with which it was adopted, 
have enabled us, not only to complete the original design of adorning 
our senate house with the statue of our honoured and lamented Hicu 
Srewarp, but also to found the scholarship which you have been 
pleased so liberally to augment. 

** This institution, which has the flattering sanction of your sup- 
port, will, we conceive, be agreeable to the wishes of all men who 
revere the name and character of that illustrious statesman, and, at 
the same time, be conducive to that important end, of an academical 
establishment, the advancement of useful learning. 

‘‘ If an additional incentive can be given to our exertions in 
training up the youth entrusted to our care, in habits of industry and 
virtue, in loyajty to our beloved sovereign, and attachment to our 
excellent constitution, in church and state, your free and unanimous 
vote supplies it --that generous approbation of our conduct gives us 
the pleasing and animating assurance, that whilst we persevere in the 
same princip!es and the same plan of education, we shall never cease 
to enjoy what we are most ambitious of retaining---the united wishes 
of all good men for the permanency of our ancient and venerable 
establishments, and for the honour and prosperity of the univer- 
sity. 

‘* We intreat you to accept our most grateful acknowledgments 
for this instance of your munificence and good will, and with every 
sentiment of respect, and every wish for the prosperity and perpetuity 
of your society, 

‘¢ Weare, most illustrious Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
‘© Your most obliged and most devoted humble servants, 
* The VICE-CHANCELLOR and SENATE of the 
* UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
“ From our Senate House, 
July 5th, 1813.” 
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** After the public orator had read the address of the university,--- 

«* Mr. Rose said, ‘ he was not aware, when he entered the room, 
a few minutes before, of the possibility of its being necessary for him 
to utter a syllable on the occasion ; but having, from the unforeseen 
absence of the Marquis of Huntley, been placed in the chair, he 
could not allow the public orator to withdraw, without endeavouring 
to express, through him, the deep sense the gentlemen present 
entertained of the high honour conferred on the club, by the commu- 
nication he had made from the university. 

** That in the name of the society, he requested the university 
would receive their grateful thanks for the acceptauce of the sum, 
for the augmentation of ‘ The Pitt University Scholarship,’ offered 
by a number of noblemen and gentlemen, composed, as it might 
be truly said, of persons zealous in loyalty to their sovereign, and 
determined friends to the constitution, associated for the purpose of 
commemorating the name and virtues of Mr. Pitt, who were desirous 
of applying the earliest surplus of their fund, in contributing what 
they could, to give effect to the mark of approbation bestowed on 
the memory of that illustrious statesman, in the establishment of the 
scholarship in his name. 

“‘ That Mr. Pirt having been educated in the university from a 
very early age, and having been one of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment from almost his firsi entrance into a public situation till the 
close of his life, it was very natural for a society so composed, and 
established for such a purpose, to offer the tribute tendered by them, 
and which had been thus condescendingly accepted ; that it happened 
from his (Mr. Rose) accidentally being in the chair, an assurance 
might be conveyed to the university, of the high value Mr. Pirr 
placed in the confidence reposed in him by the university, during the 
period in which he represented it, of which he never failed to speak 
in the warmest terms, when he returned occasionally from thence, 
or whenever he was led to mention the subject. 

‘«* That from an uninterrupted and affectionate intercourse of nearly 
four and twenty years, he could state with confidence, the inesti- 
mable statesman bad not been more conspicuous in the world, for his 
incomparable talents and public virtues (now acknowledged by most 
of those who, when he was living, were adverse to him), than he 
had been remarkable in the circle of his friends, for his private 
virtues and amiable qualities; reflecting credit, therefore, on tne 
university, at the same time that he was receiving honour from 
them. 

«© Mr. Rose concluded with observing, it had been said of many 
eminent men, that putting aside all selfish considerations, they lived 
only for the public good ; but he firmly believed that observation was 
never more justly applied than to his deceased friend, as he was pert- 
suaded no manin any age, or in any nation, devoted himself mere 
entirely to his country than he did, never entertaining a selfish 


thought of any kind. 
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<‘ Mr. Rose then, in the name of ther meeting, thanked the public 
orator, in expressive terms, for the remarkably flattering manner in 
which he had made the communication from the university ; and 
assured him that he could noi convey to that learned and distinguished 
body, in language too strong, the high and unieigned respect enter- 
tained ior it by ciel sabarners of the Pitt club. 

The thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to Mr, 
Rosz, for hb: pressive speech on this most iuterest ing occasion, 
and the Meu if the club was directed to be presented to the 
public orator, the Rev. Mr. Patam, | as a mark of their r espect, and 
for the obliging manner in which he bad communicated the acceptance 
of the club: s donati on by the university. Thirty-five gentlemen were 
afterwards balloted for, und elected members, and the general 

ieetings of the club were adjourned until alter the summery recess, 
The university's address is directed to be engraven by an eminent 
urtist, and a copy to be sent to each member of the club.” 


—— ae £5 ls 


Sketch of the character of the late Capt. Gray, Deputy Quarter- Mas- 
ter General of British North America, 


Sir, 
As the unfortunate death of the late Acting Deputy Quarter. 
Master General, has deprived ‘* the army of an active and intelligent 


Otfice , and the C anadas of an able and willi ling defender ;” I hope you 
will permit a friend, to give vent, by a very short statement of his ex- 
cellent qualities, to the uneasy feelings which so great a loss to the 
public and to himself has occasioned. It is an act of justice to the 
deceased, and there is certainly some melancholy consojation in mu- 
tual condolence. 

I will: not intrude upon the time of your readers, by any lengthened 
description. Is hall rapids ejance at the principal features, and leave 
the picture to be filled up when more leisure may be enjoyed. 

The leading qualities of Gray's character, were, promsptitude and 
perseverance. Seldor un do we see such ene rey, joine d with appi lication 
so persevering, as in this much lamented ofiicer. There was a decision 
in his manner, a clearness in his ideas, and a vigor in his eapre ssion, 
which seemed to inspire with enthasiasm those who head his ub- 
servations. 

The nature of his duty had led him to study the military features of 
the country before the long expected war commenced. His talents, 
his experience, and his wonderful perseverance, enabled him to make 
a proficiency in that subject, which, for the exertions of one man, was 
amazing. If his plans had defects, we have aright to say, that hu- 
man efforts will always come short of perfection. ‘It is safficient praise 
to say, what will hardly be denied, that his labours added to the imili- 
tary knowledge of the country, a greater quantity of information, 
than any individual had ever su pplied before, in so short a space of 
time, 
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Nor did he want any of the qualities requisite to reduce his theoreti- 
cal knowledge to practice. His disposition was most active, his re- 
solution prompt, his courage undaunted, and his firmness unshaken. 
Nature had furnished him with a noble constitution, which he pre- 
served in the utmost vigour and energy by constant exercise and tem- 
perance, Had the arrow of death spared bim, no man’s appearance 
gave promise of being longer a usefal and an active officer. 

But let him be viewed as a man, as wellas a soldier. He wasa 
man of most independent mind, of an unbending integrity approaching 
to sternness, of inflexible regard to justice and truth. Nature formed 
him, and choice retained him, the enemy of tyrants. He had labour- 
ed in the snn and in the shade; he had written and at last he bled, in 
defence of righteousness and virtue. His death was glorious. Yet 
we cannot withhold a tear on recollecting, that the man whose mind no 
enemy could conquer, might yet be levelled in death, by the meanest, 
or most unskilful, hand! 

Nor was he deficient in those milder virtues which shed a lustre on 
private and domestic life. He was a pleasing companion; a sincere, 
ardent and zealous friend ; a kind protector, a most affectionate hus- 
band, and an attentive and provident father. 
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BRITISH VALOUR. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 







Sir, 
As the following extract from the Montreal Herald of the 31st of 


July last, has not appeared in print on this side the water, and is the 
only correct account I have seen of the gallant action it records, I 
wish it to be preserved in your Review, as I know it will give satis- 
faction to your readers, who are not few, in the British American 
colonies. 

Liverpool, Oct. 16, 1813. 











“ Halifax, June 29. 
“ SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE, 


«© The following detailed account being the result of diligent in- 
quiry, derived from authentic sources of information, may be relied ‘ 
upon as substantially correct. 

«© The Shannon was laying too, under topsails, top-gallant sails, 
jib and spanker, with just steerageway, awaiting the approach of the 
Chesapeake, and leaving it in ber power to commence the engage- 
ment as she pleased, either at a distance or close, either on the star- 
board or larboard side. She came down ina very gallant style on the 
Shannon's weather and starboard quarter till within half pistol shot. 

The Shannon’s men haying orders to fire as they could bring their 
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guns to bear, commenced by firing first their after gun on the main- 
deck, and then their aftermost ca:ronade on the quarter-deck, just as 
the Chesapeake’s bows were upon their quarter ; these two guns were 
distinctly heard before the Chesapeake returned her fire, which then 
became furious on both sides ; but the superiority of the Shannon’s 
was so great, that at her second broadside, nearly all the men were 
swept from the upper deck of the Chesapeake. About this time the 
ships came in contact, and the Chesapeake, having shot ahead, was 
caught by one of the Shannon's anchors, and lay obliquely athwart 
her starboard bew, exposed to a most tremendous fire from the Shan- 
non’s after guns, which, battering her lee quarter, and entering her — 
port holes, from theace toward the main mast, strewed her main 
deck with killed and wounded. A small open cask of musket car- 
tridges in an open chest abaft the mizen mast of the Chesapeake, 
now caught fire and blew up; and when the smoke it occasioned 
cleared away, Captain Broke saw the favourable moment, and in- 
stantly with a few men, not exceeding twenty, boarded her about the 
mizzen rigging from the starboard bow. Not a man was left stand- 
ing on the Chesapeake’s quarter-deck when she was boarded ; but 
about twenty made a slight resistance on her gang-way, who were 
instantly driven before the foremast, and being there obliged to stand, 
fought desperately, but were quickly overpowered. A few endea- 
voured to get down the fore hatchway, but in their eagerness pre- 
vented each other ; some jumped over, and one or two of them 
escaped by getting in again at the main-deck ports. Captain Broke 
and his first boarding party were almost immediately followed by be- 
tween thirty and forty marines, who secured possession of the Chesa- 
peake’s quarter-deck, dislodged the men from the main and foretops 
that were firing down on the boarders, and kept down all who at- 
tempted to come up from the main-deck. Being thus completely 
captured, Mr. Watt, the first lieutenant, ran aft, and seizing the Bri- 
tish colours from a sailor who brought them from the Shannon, bent 
them, and was in the act of hoisting them above the American, when 
he was struck in the forehead by a grape shot, and killed in the mo- 
ment of victory. He was shot by one of the Shannon’s main-deck 
guns, the commanding officer of whom did not know that. the con- 
test was already decided. Just at the close of the action, as Captain 
Broke was earnestly calling on his men to desist, and give the enemy 
quarter, one of them gave him a severe wound on the head ; the man 
who did it was instantly killed : the captain did not fall, but stag- 
gered back, and sat down on a coil of rope, when one of the Chesa- 
peake’s midshipmen who had been in the foretop, slid down a rope, 
and alighted close to him. The poor fellow was saved from the fury 
of the boarders by the Captain, who brought him with him back to 
the quarter-deck. Captain Broke, faint from exertion, pain, and loss 
of blood, was then brought on board the Shannon. 

Captain Lawrence received his mortal wound from some of the 
Shannon’s top-men, and had been carried below before the boarding 
commenced. 
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The Shannon suffered most on the forepart of the main-deck and 
forecastle, and her greatest loss of men was on those parts. The 
Chesapeake was terribly battered on her larboard bow and quarter— 
amidships there are not many marks of shot, which must have en- 
tered her port-holes, as the whole of her main-deck was strewed with 
dead and wounded. 

Thus ended, in thirteen minutes from the firing of the first gun, 
one of the fairest, shortest, severest, and most decisive actions, that 
ever was fought between two ships of equal force. 

Suannon’s Guns. 
Main-deck —28 long i8 pounders. 
Quarter-deck—-12 32 pound carronades, 
1 12 pound do. 
2 long 9 pounders. 
1 brass 6 pounder. 
Forecastle—4 32 pound carronades. 
2 long g pounders. 
Total number of guns - - - 50 
Weight of metal—1070 lbs. ‘ 
CHESAPEAKE's Guws. 
Main-deck—28 Jong 18 pounders. 
Quarter-deck— 16 32 pound carronades. 
Forecastle—4 32 pound do. 
Total number of guns - - - 49 
Weight of metal—1162 lbs. 

The Shannon, we find, mounted one gun more than the Chesa- 
peake, yet the Chesapeake was superior in weight of metal by g2lbs. 
She victualled 389 men, who were all but one on her muster roll, 
and more were said to have joined her from the Constitution on the 
morning of the action; but this assertion has not been preved by 
any evidence that could be obtained. The Shannon victualled 335 
men, twenty of whom were taken into the ship the day before from 
a vessel from Ireland bound to Newfoundland. 

KILLED AND WOUNDED. 
The Suanwnon had 
Killed in the action - - - - 26 
Wounded and received in hospital - - 37 
Several others wounded slightly. 
The Cuesareake had 
Killed in the action - - - - 64 
Wounded severely and received into the hos- 
pital - - : - - - 71 
Prisoners, of whom 20 were wounded 
slightly - - - - ~ - 250 
Received in the hospital sic - - - 4 
Making her originalnumber - - = = 389 
‘These accounts afe taken from the Navy Hospital books, and the 
books of the agent for prisoners of war. 
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American vanity, raised to the most inordinate height by their for- 
mer successes in three very unequal contests, has been mortified in 
the extreme, and stung almost to madness, by this unequivocal proof 
of their inferiority to us in fair and equal combat. Hence we account 
for the ridiculous and extravagant falsehood of their statements, the 
baseness of their calumny, a ond invete racy of their malice. Acording 
to them the fire of the Chesapeake was more ‘ vivid and effectual,’ 
until the rerynrw threw on board of her ‘ an immense body of com- 
bustidles and inflammable matter, (like an infernal machine of new 
and horrible construction) which enveloped the Chesapeake in a vo- 
lume of flame to her very tops,’ and that to the effects of this all- 
destroying explosion, the Shannon was entirely indebted for her victory. 

The only siabieisiniecs that could have given rise to this won- 
derful tale of mysierious horror, was the cask of musket cartridges 
which cangit fire and blew up abaft the Chesapeake’s mizen mast, 
which had beeu placed there by themselves to supply their marines. 
These cartridges not being confined, exploded with so little violence, © 

that scarce any of the effects are to be traced on her quarter-deck ; 
the only appearance of a singe that is to be found, is a small portion 
of the sp anker | boom, and that so slight as to be scarcely visible. 

Their assertion that the superiority @f the Chesapeake’s fire is 
* proved by the fact of its having carried away the jib-boom, and fore 
and mizen royal masts of the enemy,’ is totally false. Neither of the 
ships lost a single spar, The damage sustained by both was in their 
hulls ; and that of the Shannon's is trifling indeed, compared with 
the Chesapeake’s. 

There was found on the Chesapeake’s decks more shot than could 
have been fired away had tlie battle lasted several hours, among which 
were (beside grape, canister, and double headed shot) bars of wrought 
iron connected by links so as to form gn extended length of five feet, 
and others of four bars of more than a foot each, all connected at 
one end by a ring which expanded in four points as they flew. The 
Shannon had only round shot, grape and cannister ; but many of the 
Chesapeake’s cannisters have since been opened, aod have all been 
found to contain inthe cenire angular and jagged pieces of iron of 
various shapes and sizes; and all their musket cartridges had three 
and some four buck-shot loose in the powder. The evident design of 
which must have been, not merely to disable and destroy, (for round 
balls are equally effectual for these purposes, ) but to increase the 
torment, and retard the cure of the wounds they inflicted, They had 
also a large cask of unslacked lime with the head opev, standing on 
the forecastle, and a bag of the same on the foretop ; and their ine 
tention was (if they had time) to throw it by hand fuls into the eyes 
of our men when they attempted to board. Let Madison, who, with 
the innate malevolence of an underling demon, is for ever canting 
about humanity ; and -his lying partizans who have accused our 
honest tars with anfairness : - them reconcile such conduct to the 
iret 'es of honourable warfare, or endeavour to learn candour and 

racity.—They cannot do sithen: 
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Neither the foregoing particular narration, nor the observations on 
the subject, are published with the vain expectation of kindling the 
blush of shame on the cheek of an ungenerous enemy ; but to gras 
tify the rational curiosity of British subjects, and do justice to Cap- 
tain Broke, and the brave officers and crew of the Shannon, whose 
deeds, when fairly stated, are their own best and highest panegyric. 








te 


THE SPEAKER. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 









Sir, 
Ir must be a high gratification to you to find, that the principles you 
maintained, and ‘the observations you made, on the Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s speech on the popery question ; I mean where his Lordship 
stated, that the bill of rights, &c. were occasional and subsidiary laws, 
and not fundamental, have been supported so patriotically, eloquently, 
and by such high authority as that of the Speaker, the Right Honour- 
able Charles Abbot ; whose speech at the bar of the House of Lords, 
at the close of the last session of Parliament, bas done him immortal 
honour, and firmly rooted him in the affection and hearts of the Pro- 
testants of all denominations in this country, 

This speech ought to be printed, and circulated in all quarters, and 
in order that it may be more generally known, read, aud preserved, 
I send it for insertion in your patriotic publication. 

A loyal Admirer of the Abbot of St. Stephen's. 
Coventry, Oct. 10, 1813. 
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PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
House of Peers, Thursday, July 22.—The House met at half-past 


one o'clock, the doors having been sometime previousiy opened for 
the admission of ladies and gentlemen having Peers’ orders. The 
greater part of the Peers’ seats were occupied by ladies elegantly 
dressed, and the space below the bar was much crowded. On the 
entrance of the Lord Chancellor, prayers were read by the Bishop of 
Chester. 

Soon afterwards the Dukes of York, Clarence, Sussex, and Cam- 
bridge, entered the House in their robes. The other peers present 
were a!so in their robes ; amongst whom were the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Bathurst, the Earl of Clanearty, Vis- 
count Melville, Lord Percy, Lord Erskine, Lord Ellenborough, &c. &e. 
Several of the Judzes, amongst whom were Lord Chiet Baron Mac- 
donald, Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. Justice Gibbs, Mr. Justice Dampier, 
&e- &e, ie attended, 

At twenty minutes past two a royal salute of artillery announced 
the arrival of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
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Soon afterwards his Royal Highness entered the House in proces- 
sion, the Earl of Liverpool carrying the Sword of State, Ear] Bathurst 
the Cap of Maintenance, and the Earl of Yarmouth the Prince 
Regent’s Coronet as Prince of Wales, attended also by Lord Gwydir 
as Deputy Great Chamberlain of England: the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley, Lord Stewaid ; the Marquis of Winchester, Groom of the 
Stole ; the Kings at Arms, Heralds, Macebearers, &c. 

His Royal Highness was dressed in a Field Marshal’s uniform, 
wearing his robes, and a cocked hat and feather. 

His Royal Highness having taken his seat upon the throne, the 
Royal Dukes being seated in their chairs to the left of the throne, 
the Earl of Liverpoo! standing close upon the left of his Royal High- 
ness, and the Marquis of Winchester on the right, the other Lords 
who formed part of the procession standing on each side, and the 
Lord Chancellor behind to the right: Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent to command the 
. attendance of the Commons. 

Shortly afterwards, the Speaker, in his full-dress robes, accompa- 
nied by a great number of Members, came tothe Bar, making their 
obeisance to the Prince Regent, who also took off his hat and bowed. 

The Speaker, who held in his hand tHe Vote of Credit Bill, then 
addressed the Prince Regent, and delivered the following speech : 

«* May it please your Royal Highness, 

“* We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, have 
closed the supplies for the service of the present year; and, reflect- 
ing upon the various transactions which have come before us, we 
look back with satisfaction upon those which concern our domestic 
policy, entertaining also a confident hope in the prosperous issue of 
those great events which must regulate the settlement of our foreign 
relations. 

“¢ Under the pressure of great burdens at home, and the still con- 
tinuing necessity for great exertions, a plan has been devised and exe- 
cuted, which, by a judicious and skilful arrangement of our finances, 
will, for a considerable period, postpone, or greatly mitigate, the 
demands for new taxation, and, at the same time, materially acce- 
lerate the final extinction of the national debt. 

‘© Our reviving commerce also looks forward to those new fields 
of enterprise which are opening in the East; and after long and 
laborious discussions, we presume to hope, that (in conformity with 
the injunctions delivered to us by your Royal Highness at the com- 
mencement of the present session) such prudent and adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for the future government of the British pos- 
sessions in India, as wiil combine the greatest advantages of com- 
merce and revenue, and provide also for the lasting prosperity and 
happiness of that vast and populous portion of the British Empire. 

‘© But, Sir, these are not the only subjects to which our attention 
has been called—other momentous changes have been proposed for 
our consideration. Adhering, however, to those laws by which the 
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Throne, the Parliament, and the Government of this country, are 
made FUNDAMENTALLY PROTESTANT, we have not consented to 
allow, that those who acknowledge a foreign jurisdiction, should be 
authorised to administer the power and jurisdictions of this realm ; 
willing as we are, nevertheless, and willing as, I trust, we ever shall 
be, to allow the largest scope to religious toleration. With respect to 
the Established Church, following the munificent example of the last 
Parliament, we have continued the same anuual grant for improving 
the value of its smaller benefices ; and we have, at the same time, 
endeavoured to provide more effectually for the general discharge of 
those sacred duties of a Church establishment, which, by forming 
the moral and religious character of a brave and intelligent people, 
have, under the blessing of God, laid the deep foundations of British 
greatness. 

«* Sir,—By your Royal Highnesses commands, we have also turned 
our views to the state of our foreign relations. In the North, we 
rejoice to see, by the treaties laid before us, that a strong barrier is 
erected against the inordinate ambition of France ; and we presume 
to hope, that the time may now be arriving which shall set bounds to 
her remorseless spirit of conquest. 

“In our contest with America, it must always be remembered, that 
we have not been the aggressors. Slow to take up arms against those 
who should have been naturally our friends by the original ties of kin- 
dred, a common language, and (as might have been hoped) by a joint 
zeal in the cause of national liberty, we must, nevertheless, put forth 
our whole strength, and maintain, with our ancient superiority upon 
the ocean, those maritime rights which we have resolved never to sure 
render. 

“ But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud the rest of our views and 
hopes, it is to the Peninsula that we look with sentiments of un- 
questionable delight and triumph : there the world has seen two gal- 
lant and independent nations rescued from the mortal grasp of fraud 
and tyranny by British councils and British valour; and, within the 
space of five short years from the dawn of our successes at Roleia and 
Vimiera, the same illustrious Commander has received the tribute of 
our admiration and gratitude for the brilliant passage of the Douro— 
the hard-fought battle of ‘laiavera—the day of Busaco—the deliver- 
ance of Portugal—the Mural Crowns won at Cuidad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz-- the splendid victory of Salarnanca—and the decisive over- 
throw of the armies of France in their total rout at Vittoria—deeds 
which have made all Europe ring with his renown, and have covered 
the British name with a blaze of unrivalled glory. 

* Sir,—That the cause of this country, and of the world, may not, 
at such a crisis, suffer from any want of zeal, on our part, to strengthen 
the hands of his Majesty’s Government, we bave finished our supplies 
with a large and liberal aid, to enable your Royal Highness to take all 
such measures as the emergencies of public affairs may require, for 
disappointing or defeating the enterprises and designs of the enemy. 

‘© The bill which I have to present to your Royal Highness for this 
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purpose, is intituled, ‘ An Act for enabling his Majesty to raise the 
sum of five millions for ihe service of Great Britain, and for applying 
the sum of 200.000). for the service of Iveland.’ 

*€ To which Bill bis May : faithful Commons, with all humility, 
intreat his Majesty's Royal Assent.’ 


—— Tee 


M. De la Harpe's Anecdo'es of the French Revolution, and Conver- 
sion to Christianity, 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin. 
Sir, 
I sewp you the following literal translation of a curious morceau, 


found after his death among the papers of the late celebrated French 
Academician, De la Harpe ; which is subjoined to the Memoirs of his 
Life, attached to tom. 1. p. Ixii.—Ixviii, of his Oeuvres Choisis et 
Posthumes, 4 tomes, Paris, 8vo, 1806. It is written with peculiar 
naivele, and, were it not too circumstantially minute ta be written 
before the event, might justly rank among the most astonishing pre- 
dictions of modern times. MM. de la Harpe was the intimate friend 
of Voltaire and D' Alemlert, and at first a zealous promoter of the 
French Revolution, until his remarkable conversion to christianity, 
which he afterwards as zealeusly supported. During the last years 
of his life he amused himself with writing characters of his contem- 
poraries, and remarks on the manners of the times. From this col- 
lection of manuscript notes, the Parisian editors judiciously selected 
the most entertaining and important. The account of his conversion 
is given, tom. 1. p. lii, &e. 
Your's, &c. 
INSPECTOR. 


Moxceavux, &c. 

The transaction appears to me asif it were but yesterday, and yet 
it happened in the beginning of the year 1788. We were assembled 
at dinrer with one af the Academicians, a man of rank and of wit. 
The company was numerous, and of every sort— courtiers, advocates, 
iiterati, academicians, &c. We were well entertained, according 
tocustom. At the dessert, the wines of A/clvoiste and Constantia 


added to the gaiety of the company, and produced that scrt of free- 
dom which dias not always keep within the bounds of propriety. 
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We were then arrived at that pitch of conviviality in which every 
thing is permitted that can raise d laugh. Chamfort read to us some 
of his impious and libertine tales, and the fine ladies listened to them 
without having recourse to their fans. A deluge of pleasantries on 
religion ensued. One cited a passage from /a Pucelle {d’ Orleans} ; 
another repeated the philosophical verses of Diderot with applause. 

Et des boyaux du dernier pretre, 

Serrex le col du dernier roi. 

** Of the last priests entrails from the string, 

Around the neck of the last king.” 

A third arises, and with a full bumper in his hand, exclaimed, yes, 
Gentlemen, Iam sure that there is no Gop, as Jam sure that Homer 
wasa fool. In fact, he was as sure of the one as of the other; and 
when he spoke of Homer and of Gon, there were some of the guests, 
who knew as little of the one as of the other. ‘The conversation now 
became more serious. ‘They were lost in admiration of the Revolution 
produced by Voltaire, and they agreed that it formed the consumma- 
tion of his glory: ‘* He has given the ton to his age, he has contrived 
to be read in the anti-chamber as well as in the drawing room.” One 
of the company, with a Jaugh, related how his hair dresser had said, 
while powdering him, ‘‘ Look you, Sir, though I am only a poor jour- 
neyman, I have no more religion than my betters.” A\\ concluded that 
the Revolution would soon take place, and that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order that superstition and fanaticism might give way to 
philosophy. The probability of its epoch was then computed, and 
which of the present company should see the Age of Reason, The 
oldest lamented that they could not flatter themselves with the hope 
of seeing it; the younger rejoiced in the high probability of their 
expectation ; and all congratulated the academy on having prepared 
the great work, and for being the strong hold, the centre, and the 
moving principle, of free thinking. 

One of the guests alone had not shared in all the joyousness of this 
conversation; he had even ventured quietly, to dropa few pleasan- 
tries upon our noble enthusiasm: this was Cuxol/e, an amiable man, 
of an original cast of mind, but usfortunately infatuated with the reve- 
ries of the z//uminati. He took up the conversation in the most 


serious tone; “ Gentlemen, said he, ‘* be satisfied, you will all see this 
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great and sublime Revolution. You know that Tama little of a pro- 
phet, and I repeat, that you will see it.” He. was answered by the 
tribe, saying, ‘‘ Jt is not necessary to be a great conjuror, in order to 
foretel that.” “ I yvrant it; but, perhaps, it may require to Le somewhat 
more, as towhat I am now going to tell you: have you any idea of 
what will le the result of the Revolution? What will befal your- 
selves? All of you now present ? What uill le its immediate effect ? 
Its tried result ? Its infallille consequence?” <‘* Come,” said Con- 
dorcet, with his silly, saturnine laugh, ‘ let us know ; a philosopher 
can have no objection to meet a prophet.’ ‘* You, M. Condorcet, 
will expire upon the pavement of a dungeon; you will die of the 
poison which you shall have taken, to escape from the hands of the 
executioner : of poison, wich the felicity of that season will force you 
to carry always about you.” 

At first, great astonishment prevailed ; but it was soon recollected 
that the good Caxofte was subject to reveries, even when quite awake ; 
and then they laughed still more. ‘* ‘The tale yon have told us, M. 
Caxzotte, is not so pleasant, as your Diable amoureur. But what Devil 
has put this dungeon, this poison, and these executioners into your 
head? What relation can all this have to philosophy, and the reign of 
reason ?” ‘* This ts precisely what lam éelling you: U will lein the 
name of philosophy, bumanity, and liberty, it will be under the reign of 
reason, that your end will be such. It will then, indeed, be the reign of 
reason, for she will have her temples ; nay, throughout all France, at 
that time, there will le no other, thanthetemp'es of reason.” * In 
faith,” said Chamfort, with a sarcastic jaugh, ‘* you will not be one of 
the priests of those temples :"" “‘ J hope so: Lut you, Chamfort, though 
well worthy of that distinction, will cut your veins, with two and twenty 
strokes of araxor ; and yet, you wiil not die till some months after.” 
They looked at each other and still langhed : “ You, AZ. Vicq. d’ Azyr, 
you will not open your veins yourself, but you shall cause them to be 
opened six times inone day, in a paroxysm of the gout, to effect your 
purpose more surely ; and you will die during the night. As for you, M. 
Nicolai, you will die on the scaffold; and you, M. Bailly on the scaf- 
fold; and you, M. Malesherles, on the scaffold.” ‘* Ob heavens,” 
said Roucher, his vengeance seems to be levelled against the academy, 
he has made a terrible hayoc in it: but as for me, God be praised—” 
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*¢ You also, will die upon the scaffold.” ‘Oh !” it was exclaimed on 
all sides, ‘‘ he has wagered, he has sworn, to exterminate us all!” 
“© No, itis not I who have sworn it :” ** Shall we, then, be subju- 
gated by the Turks and the Tartars, and afterwards — ‘* Not at alt, 
I have told you already ; you will then be governed ly philosophy alone, 
Ly reason alone : they who will treag you thus, wiilall Le philosophers, 


will have in their mouth, every moment, all these very phrases which 


you have Leen uttering this hour past; like you, they will repeat all 


your maxims, they will all cite the verses ef Diderot, and of La 
Pucelle,” 

They now whispered to each other, ‘* You see that he is a fool ;” 
for he constantly preserved the most sericus air. ‘* Do not you see 
that he is diverting himself? And you know that he always mixes 
the marvellous with his pleasantries.” ‘* Yes,” said Chamfort, but his 
marvellous is never gay; it savours too much of the scaffold. But 
when will all this happen?” ‘* Szx years shall not pass away, until 
all that I have told you shall le accomplished.” Here is plenty of 
miracles, indeed ;” (it was I, says M.de la Harpe, who then spoke,) 
but you take no notice of me?” You will then le a miracle yourself, 
to the full as extraordinary : you will then lea christian!” Loud ex- 
clamations ensued. ‘* Ah,” replied Chamfort, I am revived ; for if 
we are not doomed to perish, until 4a Harpe shall become a christian, 
we shall be immortal.” 

«© For our parts,” said the Duchess of Grammont, ‘‘ we women are 
very fortunate, in being considered as nothing in such Revolations ; 
when I say, as nothing, I do not mean, that we have not some small 
share in them, but it is a received usage, that we are not minded, our 
sex.” ‘* Your sex, ladies, will not protect you, on that occasion; and 
though you should not meddle, you will be treated precisely as the men, 
without any difference whatsoever.” ‘ But, what do you mean, M. 
Caxotte ? Are you preaching to us about the end of the world?” “ J 
know nothing about it: but this I know, that you, Madame Duchess, 
will Le carried to the scaffold, you, and many other ladies with you, in 
the executioner’s cart, with your hands tied behind your lack.” ‘ Ah, 
I hope, Sir, that in that case, I shall have, at least, a mourning 
coach ?” ** No, Madam, greater ladies than you, will, like you, goin @ 
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eart, with their iands tied, itke your's.” ‘* Greater ladies! what, 
princesses of tie blood ?” ‘§ Greater still.” 


Here, the whole company was affected with a very sensible emo- 
tion, The masier of the house assumed a serious aspect. They began , 
indeed, to find that this pleasantry was carried too far. But Madame 
de Grammont, wishing to dispel the gloom, took no notice of his last 
reply, but contented herself with saying, in au airy tone, ‘* You see 
he will not leave me even a confessor.” ‘* No, Madame, neither you, 


nor any other person will have one: the last persoh lrought to evecution 
here he 





to whom it shall te granted as a favour, will le” —— 
paused for a moment; ‘* And whois then, the happy mortal who 

shall have this privilege?” ‘* Jt is the only one that shall be left him; 

he will be the King of France !” 

The master of the house now rose abruptly, and all the company 
with him. He went toward M. Caxotte, and said to him in a plain- 
tive tone, ‘‘ My dear Cazotte, this melancholy pleasantry of your’s 
has lasted too long; you push it too far; so far as to commit the 
company in which you are, and yourself with them.” Caxzolte made 
no reply, but was disposed to withdraw; when Madame de Gram- 
mont, who always wished, if possible, to banish seriousness, and 
restore .gaiety, advanced toward him and said, ‘* Monsieur prophet, 
you have told us a// our fortunes, but you have not told us any thing 
of your own ?” He remained silent for some time, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, “ Mudam, have you not read the siege of Jeru- 
salem, in Josephus ?” ‘* Oh, withont doubt: but you may suppose 
that I had not iead it.” ‘© Know, then, Madame, that during this 
siege, a man made a circuit round the ramparts, for seven days, in the 
sight of the besiegers and besieged, crying without intermission, in a 
foreboding and thundering voice, woe to Jerusalem ! and on the seventh 
day, he said, wee to Jerusalem! woe to myself! at that instant an 
enormous stone, thrown from the enemies machines, hit him, and 
dashed him to pieces.” 

Afier this answer, M. Caxotte bowed, and retired. 

All these predictions (if they were such) were fulfilled, in the 
course of the ensuing Revolution. The ill-fated Caxotte himself, at 
its commencement, was included in the list of the proscribed, though 

in his 73d year, and thrown into prison. He escaped at first by the 
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heroism of his daughter, Mademoiselle Cazotte, who placed herself 
before her father, and melted even the Marse//ois murderers, strike, 
said she, and reach my father through my heart! But he was again 
arrested by the Criminal Tribunal, falsely condemned, and immedi- 
ately executed. 





Conversion or M. pe ta Harper. 

M. dela Harpe candidly confessed, that he shared in the illusions 
of those who looked forward to the first French Revolution for the 
reform of abuses, and the renovation of thestate. During the two 
first years of its progress, he joined the Maderés, and flattered himself 
that the factions would be repressed; but the catastrophe of Louis 
XVI. at the beginning of 1793, destroyed these illusions, and he could 
no longer dissemble the disasters that were ready to fall upon France. 
He repented with the bitterest anguish, of having supported the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. A sorer trial awaited him; a trial destined 
to restore him to fortitude and peace of mind, by opening his eyes to 
the light of religion. 

M. de la Harpe himself, at length, was arrested, and imprisoned in 
the Luremburgh. A great part of his connexions had died cn the 
scaffold already, and the same fate seemed to be reserved for him like- 
wise. At the commencement of his imprisonment, the principles of 
the modern philosophers still maintained a degree of influence on his 
opinions, although he detested their consequences. Those vain sys- 
tems, which, in prosperity, too often blind our minds to the instability 
of human affairs, are no longer of use in adversity ; they tend rather 
to excite gloomy depression, bordering on despair. What availed the 
recollection of his former reputation, in his present situation? Could 
an Academician, and a man of letters, flatter himself with further 
triumphs of vanity, or even with obtaining indulgence from the ruling 


power, at that time? None but the christian possesses that elevated 
philosophy, which can conform itself to all situations, without elation 


or depression. 

A pious lady with whom M. de la Harpe had the happiness of get« 
ting acquainted in his prison, endeavoured, in pity, to console him, 
Among the methods of softening the sorrows of a heart naturally irri- 
table, she advised him, by ail means, to read the Psalms of Davids 
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which he had glanced over hitherto, only to discover poetical beauties ; 
and of which he scarcely retained any recollection. By an ingenious 
delicacy, in order not to hurt the feelings of a philosopher, she pro- 
posed this to him, at first, as a mode of amusement; she even re= 
quested, asa favour, that he would give her a literary comment on 
those sublime compositions. 

Charmed to find an occupation so suited to his taste, and also to 
testify his gratitude for the consolations it afforded, M. de la Harpe, 
set himself immediately to work. Scarcely had he begun, when he 
found in the Psalms beauties of a higher order; this disposition gra- 
dually increased with the progress of the work ; and his reading other 
religious books soon strengthened it; so that, at length, M. de la 
Harpe found out that true source of consolation and support, which the 
unfortunate never seeks in vain. This commentary, commenced with 
all the ardour of gratitude, and continued with all the zeal of piety, 
contributed to form the preliminary discourse of his Translation of the 
Psalter, the first work in which he formally announced his conver- 
sion. 

This conversion, though it has given room to many silly calumnies, 
constantly refuted, and always repeated, had all the marks of sincerity. 
The following account is given of it by M. de da Harpe himself. ‘ I 
‘was in my prison alone, in a small cell, and plunged in melancholy. 
Some days before, I had read the Psalms, the Gospel, and some good 
books. Their effect had been rapid, though progressive. Already I 
was restored to the faith, I saw a new light, but it filled me with 
terror and consternation, by shewing me an abyss of forty years of 
error. I saw all the evil, but noremedy: nothing around me sug- 
gested the succour of religion, On one side, my past life was before 
my eyes, such as it appeared by the torch of celestial truth ; on the 
other, death, that violent death which I expected every day. The 


priest no longer appeared on the scaffold to console the dying; he 


mounted it only to die himself. Full of these desolating ideas, my 
heart was dejected, and addressed itself, in the lowest tone, to that 
God whom I had just found, and scarcely yet knew. I said to Him, 
What must Ido? What is to Lecome of me? There happened to the 
lying on my table, the Imitation of Jesus Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, 
and I had been told, that in this excellent book I should find the 
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answer to my thoughts. I opened it at random, and fell, in opening 
it, on these words, attributed to Jesus Curist, lehold me, my son, I 
come to thee, lecause t.iou hast called upon me. 1 read no more ; the 
sudden impression which I experienced is *beyond al! description, 
which it is not more possible for me to relate, than to forget: I 
fell with my face to the ground, bathed in tears, stifled with sobs, 
uttering cries and broken expressions. I felt my beart soothed and 
enlarged, but still ready to burst. Assailed by a torrent of ideas and 
sentiments, I wept a long time, without any other recollection of my 
situation, except that it was, beyond avy comparison, the most violent 
and yet the most rapturous, that my heart ever felt. These words, 
behold me, my son, incessantly rang in my soul, and made all its fa- 
culties vibrate.” 

As soon as M. de la Harpe was released from his prison, he 
employed himself wholly in maintaining that cause which he had 
embraced with so much ardour. He considered it as a duty, to pro- 
claim in public, the truths which before he had the unbappiness 
to combat; and with this view, he remounted the chair of the 
Lyceum. We can never forget, say the Editors, the effect produced 
by his first lectare. His noble and pathetic address gave greater 
weight to the sound principles he vindicated, and it was justly re- 
marked, that his eloquence attained to perfection, from the time that 
it was entirely consecrated to the defence of so good a cause. 

His zeal necessarily drew on him more than one persecution. He 
was proscribed in the month Vendemiaire, and forced to fly on the 18th 
of Fructidor. During this second and much longer proscription, the 
same friend, who had engaged him to comment on the Psalms, at the 
Luxemlurgh, procured him an asylum, some leagues distant from 
Paris. His Fanaticism of the Revolutionary Language, a brochure fall 
of energy, and which had a prodigious ran, rekindled the fury of his 
enemies, and his destruction was determined. In his next produc- 
tion, an Apology for Religion, he drew from the Holy Scriptures (the 
only genuine source) arguments to oppose the philosophers. He pos- 
sessed a considerable advantage over his predecessors, in his long con- 
nexion with the innovators; for he knew both the forte and the 
feeble of their doctrine ; and, to use his own expression, he had passed 
his whole life almost in the enemy’s camp. 
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He did not long survive his enlargement. His health, which had 
been wonderfully suppo:ted during his confinement, rapidly declined 
afterwards, and the resignation with which he bore the severest suf- 
ferings furnished to the*witnesses of it a spectacle as instructive as it 
was affecting. The circumstance which struck his friends most 
forcibly, was the indifference he shewed about his works, so different 
from his former anxiety ; only a few days before his death, he said, 
God has not permitted me to repair the mischief I have done '” 

In his Fragmens de l’Apologie de la Religion, he reprobates his 
former futile arguments to prove the amlition and fanaticism of the 
Apostles of Jesus Curist, following Voltaire, ‘‘ I repeated,” said 
he, “in his Mercure, 1793, all that I had been taught, and with all 
the sincerity in the world, like many others, without believing that I 
repeated lies; so little did I recollect of what I had read in the Scrip- 
ture, and so well did I recollect what I had read in the books of my 
masters. I have shewn already, and will shew more fully, the value 
of all those groundless suppositions, which shock good sense, and 
injure truth itself. 1 blushed for so many absurdities; but I thanked 
God for my confusion: and when I ask pardon for my past impiety, I 
give him thanks for discovering, that it is impossible to Le impious 
without being also prodigiously foolish, lying, and ridiculous. Vol. 4, 
p- 160. 

In this ingenious and valuable tract, (his Fragmens, &c.) which 
closes the last volume, he discusses with great acuteness and liveliness, 
the leading and imposing objections of Voltaire,* Diderot, and the 








* M. de la Harpe, in his Fragmens del’ Apologie dela Religion, 


IV. p. 88, reprobates Voltaire’s writings in the following terms. 

** The seducing poetry of Voltatre is a most dangerous snare for 
youth. This man is the Syren of Impiety. His lays draw them into 
the whirlpool; and how many unfortunates has he not precipitated 
therein! How carefully should wise governments stop the ears of 
their youth against the deadly song of this Syren!” 

When the impious frenzy of the Academy had decreed a statue in 
the pantheon to their idol, Voltaire, and were deliberating about a 
proper inscription on the pedestal, an English gentleman, then at Parts, 

~ sent them the following exquisite satire, anonymous. 
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Infidel school of philosophists, against Curistianity. It is peculiarly 
calculated for the present age, and well deserves a correct English 
translation, and separate publication, in a single octavo volume. 

M. de la Harpe died, Feb. 11, 1803, ten years after the date of the 
remarkable predictions of M, Caxoéte, given in a foregoing article. 


— 


Judgment delivered ly Sir J. Nichall against the Rev. J. W. Wickes. 
(Continued from p. 195.) 


The bishop observes afterwards, ‘‘ Is it not a very modern thing, 
is it not of yesterday, to near it said, that the Dissenters are not Chris- 
tians, having been baptized with water in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ?” And this was his main object to prove, 
that the Church of England does not consider persons as not Chris- 
tians, who have not been lawfully baptized. Nor does the usual in- 
terpretation of the Rubrick. The Rubrick forbids the use of the bu- 
rial service for persons who are wholly unbaptized, and for persons 
who are un/aptized ly a lawful minister ; (ihe word ‘* unbaptized” 
being capable of both these significations ; the former in its abstract, 





— 


“© En tili ‘“* Here lies, 
Lapidi dignum, Worthy of a stone, or of being stoned, 
VOLTAIRE : VOLTAIRE. 
Qui in poesi magnus, Who, in poetry was great, 
In historia parvus, In history little, 
In philosophia minimus, In philosophy least, 
In religione nullus. In religion naught. 

Cujus ingenium acre, Whose genius was acute, 
Judicium preeceps, His judgment precipitate, 
Improbitas summa, His improbity supreme. 

Cui arrisere muliercule, Whom silly women admired, 
Plausere scioli, Sciolists applauded, 

Ploravere pii. The pious deplored. 
Quem Diis hominibusque Whom, hated by. Gods and men, 
invisum, Tue Puisico-ArHEISTICAL Society 
Societas Puistco-ATHes- or Parts, 
PARISIENSIS, By public contribution, 
Conraso ere, hac statua honoured 


Donavit. With this statue, 
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the latter in its appropriate, and ecclesiastical meaning: but the ser 
vice is refused for Dissenters only on the latter account. 

The argument of Mr. Lawrence against the validity of lay-baptism, 
the bishop reduces to the following syllogism: ‘* The Church of 
England requires a lawful minister to be the administrator in baptism : 
the Charch of England calls no one a lawful minister, but bim who 
is episcopally ordained : therefore the Church of Fngland declares 

the baptism of all persons, not administered by episcopal hands, to be 
invalid, null, and of no effect.” The conclusion, so far as it declares 
persons so baptized to be not Christians (which was Mr. Lawrence's 
meaning) is a glaring 3 inconsequence ; and certainly is not the couclu- 
sion of those who concur with Mr. Wickes. From the same pre- 
mises they conclude only, that the Church of England declares any 
person, who is not baptized by a minister episcopally ordained, to be 
unlawfully baptized. They consider bim as ‘ unbaptized,” not in 
the abstract sense of the word, but according to its appropriate mean- 
ing. The usual interpretation of the Rubrick does not unchristianize 
Dissenters ; it does not declare them to be not laptixed at ail, and 
not Christians, but not baptized by a lawful minister, and forbids the 
use of the burial service for persons so baptized. 

The bishop’s whole argument applies, (as its subject required,) only 
to the abstract meaning of ‘* unbaptized” But the legality or ille- 
gality of Mr. Wickes’s refusal depends on its appropriate and eccle- 
siastical sense. 

The course of the bishop's argument leads to this conclusion, that 
the Church of England does not pronounce Dissenting baptism to be 
invalid, null, and of no effect, so as to declare Dissenters to be not 
Christians ; and therefore that persons who have been baptized by 
Laymen or Dissenters, when admitted into the Church of England by 
confirmation or ordination, are not to be Laptixed again.. ‘Lhe Ru- 
brick, I should rather say, (for reasons given in the note to p, xii, xiii) 
requires them to be baptized again,* (and for them, probably, the 





* Tt has been alleged, as a proof of the Church of England's ad- 
mitting Lay-baptism to be valid, when once administered, (however 
strictly it might have prohibited such baptism) that the bishops did not 
require persons who were confirmed after the restoration, and had 
been baptized by Dissenting ministers during the Usurpation, to be 
re- -baptized., Too much stress appears to be laid upon this act of 
connivance and indulgence. For it amounts to no more. There 
was no public act of the Church dispensing with the directions of 
the Rubrick. And all that can be said of such confirmations is, that 
no inquiry was made at the time in order to distinguish those cate- 
chumens, who had been lawfully baptized from those who had not. All 
that came recommended by their respective clergy were, of course, 
if of age, admitted as at other times. The same cornivance has, no 
doubt, very often taken place in the burial of Dissenters, without 
inguiry, by the clergy, who, if they bad been officiously told, that the 
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effice of baptism for adult persons, which was added to the liturgy 
after the restoration was in great measure intended ;) but if it did not, 
it would not therefore follow, that persons baptized by Lay-men or 
Dissenters, and never odmitied into the Church of England, are to be 
buried as members of the Church, and according to the church office 
of burial. 

Allowinz, then, that the necessity of a lawful minister to baptism 
in the Church of England does not affect the validity of Jay. baptism 
out of the church, it is equally evident, that the vaiidity of lay-bap- 
tism out of the church does not disprove the indispensable necessity 
of a lawfui minisier to baptism in the church ; does not deprive the 
word © unbaptized” of its appropriate meaning, and theretore does 
not exempt persons unlaplized by a lawful minister from the excep- 
tion in the Rubrick. ‘Ine validity of lay-baptism, in its formerly 
permitted cases, cannot counte:vai!l the general Jaw of the church, 
expressed inthe Articies, the Rubrick, and the Preface to the Ordina- 
tion service, which make a lawful minister to be indispensable, and 
therefore essentia], to baptism in the church. ‘The Articles declare, 
that it is not lawful for any man to take upon himself the ofhce of 
ministering the Sacraments in the congregation before he be lawfu'ly 
called. The Rubrick requires a Jawful minister in public and private 
baptism ; and the Preface to the Ordination service declares, that no 
one shall be suffered to execute any of the functions of the ministry, 
but one who is episcopally ordained. 

Why other societies of Christrans do not considera minister epis- 
copally ordained, as essential to baptism, we need not inquire. ‘The 
reasons of our own church will be evident from the following view 
of baptism as a Sacrament, and as alawof the chureh. Baptism, as 
2 Sacrament, is an ordinance cowmanded by Chiist,as a law it is an 
ordinance prescribed by the chureh. Whatever 1s commanded by 
Christ to be done in baptism, is essential to baptism as a Sacrament ; 
whatever is required by the church, is essential to baptism as a law. 
Christ commanded the Apostl s to Laptize all believers in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Garost. The church requires a 
lawful minister to baptize with water and the due form of words. 
The church also directs, that sponsors shall act as sureties for the 
child, and take care that the child be brought up in the profession of 
the faith made by them in the child’s name. Three requisites, theres 
fore, water, (implied in PawrnZev) the form of words, and the eutho- 
rity of Christ, possessed by the Apostles, were esseuiial to baptism 
in its first institution. By the authority of the cuurch. derived from 
the apostles, and confirmed by the laws of the land, water, the form 
of words, a lawfnl minister, and spousors, are essential to baptism in 


the Chureh of England. 


person biought to be buried bad never been lawfully baptized, would 
have thought themselves bound by the Rubrick torcfuse the church 
service. 
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In the first institution of Baptism authority was every thing. 
Without Christ's authority, the water was nothing, the administrator 
nothing, the form of words nothing. ‘* Jesus I know, and Paul I 
knew ; but who are ye;’ might have been said, and may be said, t 
any administration of baptism that does not derive its authority from 
Christ. Fhe administrator, in the person of an Apostle, deputed by 
Christ, there can be no doubt, was esseutial to baptism in its primi- 
tive appointment. In the descent of this transmitted authority from 
Christ and the Apostles, the administrator retains his essential cha- 
yacter. For, the same authority which renders one requisite essential, 
renders a//so. Whether this authority has been transmitted by more 
Than one legitimate channel, has been 2 matter of dispute for the last 
three centuries, of which many learned and good men have had dif- 
fern apie, and (thovgh I think it has not been so transmitted) I 
do not here take upon me to decide. It is sufficient for the present 
purpose that a lawful Minister, (that is, a duly authorised adminis- 
trator,) is required by the Church, that every other is forbidden, and 
that all baptism, but lawful baptism, is declared null, as to the 
 Chureh, by requiring, in the Rubrick, that children not lawfully 
baptized shall, when brought to Church, be christened again. It is 
sufficient too, as to the meaning of the Rubrick, that the word un- 
baptized means, not Laptized Ly a lawful Minister, 

Without entering further on the subject in these preliminary obser- 
vations, the reasons for the usual interpretation of the Rubrick may be 
reduced to the following summary. The Church of England, by 
the word ‘* baptized” in her Articles and Rubrick means, Laptized ly 
a lawful Minister. The Church of England accounts no one to bea 
lawful Minister, but him, who is episcopally ordained : Therefore 
the Church of England declares all persons to be ‘‘ unbaptized” in 
the meaning of the Rubrick, who are not Laplixed ly a Minister epis- 
eopally ordained; and, as such, excepts them from the use of the 
eburch office of burial. 

‘ —_— 

As Bishop Fleetwoad’s Tract, entitled, ‘* The judgment of the 
Church of England in case of Lay-Baptism and of Dissenters’ Bap- 

‘tism,” is not easily met with, I shall add here some further extracts 
from it, that the reader may better judge of its connection with the 
subject of the following Reflections. 

“The Church of England may make what laws and rules she 
thinks fit for those of her own communion ; and may appropriate her 
revenues, and all her secular advantages to whom she pleases, and 
wpon what terms and conditions she w ill ; but she cannot pretend to 
invalidate the orders and ministration of other people, with whom 
she has nothing to do: nor did she ever pretend to nuil their baptisms, 
which is the thing I am so/e/y concerned about.” (Works, p. 555. 
Part IT.) 

~ “ And thus I have gone through the little work I undertook ; 
which was not to prove the vali dity of Lay-Baptism ; nor to prove 
the Baptism of Dissenters to be good and valid ;—this was not my 
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design ; but to make good my position, That the Church of England 
hath by no public Act of hers, made or declared Lay-baptism to be 
invalid.—The only thing I would leave with the Reader, is to consi- 
der whether I have not made good my position, from the particular 
proofs I have brought ; from the consideration of the Offices of Bap- 
tism and their Rubricks ; from the Confirmations of the Bishops after 
1069; and from the silence of the Clergy and Church writers :—As 
for what the author of the aforesaid book says of the 23d and 36th 
Articles, he may kuow tbat those Articles were madein 1552 (as well 
as 1562) by many of the same people who made the Office of Baptism, 
and Rubricks in 1548 and 1552, and that therefore the allowance of 
lay -baptism was not thought to clash,or be inconsistent with those Ar- 
ticles. Bathe may know also, that the Church, by requiring a 
lawful Minister to Baptism, does not invalidate a Baptism conferred 
by an unlawful Minister.” (Works, p 532, 533. Pari 1.) 

The Church of England does not invalidate unlawful Baptism, so 
as to declare such Baptism to be null, aid of no effect, for the pur- 
po-es,of Dissenting worship ; nor does she pronounce persons so bap- 
tized, to be not Christians ; but she considers them as not lawfully bap- 
tized, and therefore unbaptized in the appropriate and ecclesiastical 
sense of the word. 

Archbishop Whitgift and B'shop Babington maintained that lay- 
baptism was not allowed in the Church by Ed. Vith’s Rubrick ; and 
such usage being contrary to the general doctrine of the Church, as 
expressed in the 23d and 36th Articles; and the Articles and Rubricks 
being composed by the same compilers ; there is a strong presumption, 
that it was not intended to be allowed. It was however most ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Church in Convocation in 1575; and the 
Rubrick in 1604 was worded on purpose to exclade Jay-baptism from 
the Church ; and to require that a child not lawfully baptized, should 
be christened again, when brought to Church. ‘The silence, there- 
fore, of the Bishops at their Confirmations after the Restoration, and of 
the Parish Priests, is, I think,no proof of theChurch of England’s judge 
ment in the matter; buat merely of individual connivance and charity. 

The Question between Mr. Lawrence and Bishop Fleetwood was, 
whether a person baptized by a Dissenter, was validly baptized, or 
Was to be considered as wholly unbaptized and not a Christian, But 
Mr. Wickes’s refusal does not involve this momentous Question. 
The burial service was refused for the Child, not because he was not 
wholly unbaptized, and not a Christian; bat because he was not un- 
lawfully baptized.—If the Bishop’s Tract had ever so fully proved 
one party to be validly baptized, it can never prove the other to have 
been lawfully baptized. 

The Tract enters into no detail of the history of lay-baptism. Its 
subject is, ‘the judgment of the Church of England in the case of 
lay-baptism and Dissenters’ baptism ;” and the proofs of her judgment 
are drawn from the offices of Baptism ;—from the Confirmation, 
after 1660,—and from the silence of the Clergy relative to any defect 
in the baptism of persons then confirmed. An imperfect account ef 
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the Bishop’s Tract seems to have been stated to the Court, as I collect 


from the Judges observation vpon it: ‘ The very accurate and care- 
ful exam iuation of this question by Bishop Fleet wood haz been stated. 
They [fiooker cpm “isi etwood] are decidedly of opinion, that 
Bay beptism is legal and valid, according to the Law of the Church,’ 
‘Fists is very y different hand i Whe Bishop's ‘oWn statement before quoted ; 
und expressed again in the following words: *‘ I donot pretend to 
enter tuto the merits of the cause, nor dispute whether Jay- baptism 
be valid or invalid; nor whether i be lawful or anlawful to rebaptize 
such as have been baptized by lay-men. This is not my present un- 
dertaking. But my aim is to shew, that the Charch of /ngland has 
not, by these Rubricks, declared iay-baptism to be invalid,” “(p. 525, 
520) <A proof that this Tract must have been very incorrectly re- 
presented to the Court, follows soon 9 « Ty the former writers, 
particularly Hooker and Fleetwood, there are not ouly great powers 
ef reasoning, but accurate feeles to degul authority ?* IT have 

examined the Bishop's Tract very carefuily, and I can not discover a 
single reference to legal authority. Nichols and Overa! on the Com- 
mon Prayer, Fullers Chureh History, Hooker, Cartwright, and 
Fhorndike, Cosin’s Letter on the Protestant Churches in France, and 
Barlow's account of the Hampton-Court Conference, are the only 
writers quoted, besides his two antagonists, Mr, Lawrence and Dr, 
Hicks. 

The Bishop docs not attempt to prove, that “ lay-baptism is legal 
and valid according to the law of the Church.” He allows it to be 
legal, censurable, and punishable. Lay-baptism was always con- 
trary tothe general law of the Church, and therefore never legal. 
The Bishop observes, that ** the Church of England inquires after, 
eensures, and punishes (where she cam) such as administer Baptism, 
if they are not qualitied Jawfully to it ;” which she could not do, if 
lay-baptism were legal. By the old law of Popery, indeed, it was 
permitted and valid, if administered in cases of extreme necessity,— 
and where a lawful Minister could not be had—and if the defects of 
private baptism where afterwards supplied by the Priest. But by the 
new Jaw of the Reformation (in 1604 and 1661) it is neither lawful 
por valid in the Church of England ; and it has accordingly long since 
beconie obsolete. 

The position, which the Bishop undertook to prove, and in which 
be was ‘‘ solely concerned,” namely, that ‘* he Church of England 
has by no putlic act of hers declared Lay-baptism and Dissenting bap- 
tism invalid,” he has clearly established, as far as concerns the purposes 
of Dissenting worship, But the incidental doctrine (for it makes no 
part of bis main subject) that * the Church of England hath in the 
HRubricks to the Offices of Baptism declared, that the Minister is net 
essential to the sacrament,” is certainly not proved. Thereasons brought 
are from the interposition of the clause between the 2d and 3d questions 
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* Judgment, p. 40. 
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in the Rubrick to the office of private Baptism, and from the stvence 
of theRubrick,is not euproeny saying that alawtul Minister is essential 
to a'valid baptism.§ This silence of the Rubrick, and the placing of the 
Clause after the first and second Questions, are accounted for in the 
Reflections, p.31and 36. The whole Rubrick, by requiring a law- 
ful Minister, declares him to be essential to Baptifm in the Church; 
and the omission of an essential is sufficient to invalidate the detective 
rite, But (exclusive of this constitutional principle of our Church,) 
the Rubrick says, I think, distinctly enough, that a child not lawful- 
ly baptized, when brought to Church, is to be baptized again ; and 
therefore that his former unlawful baptism is invalid, as far as con- 
cernsthe Church. Unlawful baptism, like unlawful Ordination, is 
ipso facto invalid in the Church, bec cause it is unlawfal ; it is declared 
to be invalid by this direction of the Rubrick. 

Juny, 181). T. Sr. D. 
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Postcript to the Reflections. 

If the appropriate meaning of the word ‘‘ unbaptized” in the 
Rubrick depends on the signification of the term ‘* baptized ; and if 
that term is, by the constitution of our Church, and the uniform fan- 
guage of our ecclesiastical law, confined to the act of a lawful Minis- 
ter, no deviations from the general law can alter their appropriate 
meaning ; nor prove the child for whom Mr. Wickes refused the 
office of burial to have been lawfully baptized. Yet as much stress 
is laid in the ‘ Judgment” on the supposed prevalence of lay-bap- 
tism from the Reformation to the reign of James the first, some 
passages of the Judgment not noticed in the Reflections shall be 
considered here. 

“© The better opinion seems to be, that a/l private baptism 
was by Lay-men antecedent to the reign of King James.” (p, 
22.) 

Archbishop Whitgift and Bishop Babington must have been com- 
petent judges of the actual practice of the Church for many years 
of the period in question, and they both helda language inconsistent 
with such a, supposition. The Archbishop said, at the Hampton-Court 
conference, that ** the administration of Baptism by women and lay- 
persons was not allowed by the Church of Evgland; and that the 
Bishops, in their visitation censured this practice; and that the words 
in the office [of Edw. VI} do not infer such latitude.” The Bishop 
confessed ‘* that the words were ambiguous, and might be strained to 
that meaning: but by the counter-practice of the Church , by wo- 
men’s being censured upon this score, it seems reasonable to suppose 
the compilers of the office did not design it to be so understood.”* 

“¢ Hence it is evident, that subsequent to the Reformation, the Eng- 











* Collier’s Eccl. Hist. Vol. IL. p. 674. 
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lish Reformed Church itself did allow the practice of Jay-baptism. 
So the practice stood from the Reformation ’till the time of James the 
First : except that in the year 1575, among some Articles agreed upon 
at that time in Convocation, there appears to have been one (the 12th 
Article) which states, that to resolve doubts, by whom private bap- 
tism is to be admiiistered, it is directed that in future* it shall be 
administered by a Minister only, and that private persons shall not 
intermeddle therein.” (p. 22.) 

The intention of the Convocation in this 12th Article will be bet- 
ter seen ‘by the words which are omitted in this passage of the Judg- 
ment. ‘* Private baptism [in case of necessity} is only to be minis- 
tered by a [lawful] Minister, [or Deacon, called to be present for 
that purpose, and by none other. And that every Bishop in his Diocese, 
shall take order that this Exposition of the said doubt shall le pullished, 
in writing, before the first day of May next ensuing, in every Church 
of his Diocese in this Province ,] and thereby all persons shall [be in- 
hibited] to intermedcle with the ministering of Baptism privately ; 
[it being no part of their vocation.” | 

Nothing can be more explicit than the sense of the Church, ex- 
pressed in the prohibitory language of this Article, that private bap- 
tism, even in cases of necessity, was to be administered by a lawful 
Minister, and by no other persons,not merely because it was not regu- 
lar and orderly to be done by others, but because it was no part of 
their vacation. 

** This (twelfth) Article rather appears not to have been published 
and circulated. It remained in manuscript. It had no autho- 
rity, not appearing to have been confirmed by the Crown.” (p. 22.) 

Collier's account of this Convocation is as follows: ‘* There was 
no business done ’till the 17th of March, when the archbishop being 
present, ordered the reading of several Articles afterwards subscribed 
by both houses.—The Queen refused to assent to the last Article, 
(the fifteenth, on Marriage) for which reason it was not published with 
the rest. Notwithstanding none but the Archbishop and Bishops 
are mentioned for their concurrence in the Artieles, yet in the Arch- 
“bishop’s Mandate for the publication, they are said to be agreed and 
settled by both Houses.’ 

“‘ The Bishops certainly bad not authority to alter the law ; hey 
had only authority to explain matfrs, which were doubtful ; and the 
doubt seems to have beep, not whether lay-baptism was valid, but 
whether it was reguiar and orderly.” (p. 23.) 

There could hardly, 1 think, have been any doubt whether that 
was orderly and regujar or not, which the Bishops had been actcus- 
tomed to inquire after, to censure, and punish. Some ambiguity and 
doubt had arisen amongst divers, by what persons private baptism 
was to be administered, which the 12th Article distinctly and deci- 





* The words, am fuéure, are not in the original record, 
¢ Collier's, Vol. II. p. 551. ($52. 
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sively answered. By this Act of Convocation the Bishops did not 
alter the law, but, as the article professes, merely expla ined and 
limited its meaning. It appears however, not to have been an act of 
the Bishops only, but of both houses of Convocation. 

«« Baptism ina house, to be regular after this Rubrick could only 
be administered upoi occasions of urgency, and by a Minister of the 
Church ; but if it was performed by a lay-man and without necessity, 
(though it was an irregular baptism, though the parties might be pu- 
nished for violating the injunctions of the Rubrick,) still it was not an 
invalid Baptism, and the party could not be rebaptized.”” (p. 26.) 

By the old law the party, perhaps, could not be rebaptized ; but by 
the Rubrick of 1604 a child not lawfully baptized is to be christened 
again. Even by the old law lay-baptism was permitted only under 
three conditions, that the child to be baptized was in danger of death, 
—that no lawful Minister could be bad,—and that the defects of such 
baptism (if the child survived) were afterwards to be supplied by the 
Priest. This last condition of the old Jaw is nearly equivalent to 
the direction in the Rubrick, for re-baptizing a child unlawfully 
baptized. 

** The Rubrick itself, as published by King James, leads to the very 
same conclusion : certain questions are directed to be asked for the 
purpose of ascertaining wheilher the child has been already [lawfully] 
baptized.” p. 20. 

I have noticed the incorrectness of this passage, because the question 
respecting the essential necessity of a lawful minister to valid baptism in 
the Church appzars to me to depend on the term inclosed in brackets. 
Thedirectiontochrisien again, or not to christen again,rests upon it. The 
wordsof the Rubrick are, ‘‘ the Minister of the parish, where the child 
was born or christened, shall examine and try whether the child be 

lawfully baptized or no.” The examination is not to ascertain whe- 
ther the child has been a/rew ly baptized, but whether it has been /aw- 
Sully baptized. The direction 1s, thati if a! ld things were done, as they ought 
to be, that is, daw fudly, then the child is not to be christened again ; and 
consequently, is to be christened again, if not lawtully baptize d. 

But were the validity of lay-baptism ever so fully established, 
would not affect the usual interpretation of the Rubrick to the burial 
service ; it would only prove that a child baptized by a Dissenter is 
not to be considered as un raptized in the alsiract sense of the word ; 
he would still be unbaptized ia its ecclesiastical sense, and therefore 
unbaptized in the meaning of the Rubrick. Jews, Turks, Heathens, 
and the wholly unboj ptized, are excepted from the service by the 
former meaning, and Dissenters by the latter. Lay-baptism, in the 
Church of England, is, under every view of the subject, unlawful, 
censurable, punish able, and obsoleie. As far therefore as concerns 
the use of the burial service, and thie necessity of a lawful Minister to 
Baptism, it must, [ think, be granted, that an unlawful practice can- 
not be a ground of claim for law fu privileges ; and that the ancient 
toleration of such a practice is no proof that a lawful Minister is not 
essential to Baptism in the Church of England. 
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